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MR.  PAYNE-  OF'  ALABAMA, 


THE  BILL 


MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  RIVERS 
AND  HARBORS. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  5,  1844 


Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  the  first  time,  since  I 
.have  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  I  have 
ever  risen  to  make  a  party  speech.  Hitherto,  my 
remarks  have  been  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
subject  under  consideration;  but  I  take  this  occasion 
to  announce,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  debate  the  proposition  now  before  the  committee. 
Why  should  I  deviate  from  the  course  heretofore 
pursued  by  me?  For  the  last  month,  no  question, 
however  trivial  or  important,  is  permitted  to  escape 
a  party  discussion;  not  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  House,  and  thereby  leading  us  to  correct 
conclusions,  but  for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  making 
political  capital,  and  exciting,  in  an  improper  de¬ 
gree,  the  public  mind.  Recently,  a  bill  was  report¬ 
ed  establishing  a  specific  and  uniform  day  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  election  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  ■  It  gave  rise  to  an  acrimonious 
party  debate.  The  bill  to  repeal  the  distribution 
■  act  of  the  27th  Congress  produced  similar  results. 
Later  still,  a  proposition,  not  now  recollected  by  me, 
assumed  a  party  aspect;  and  to-day,  contrary  to  the 
expectation,  I  dare  say,  of  every  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Da¬ 
vis]  excepted,  he  has  thought  proper  to  wander 
from  the  point  at  issue,  and  to  attack,  with  great 
violence,  the  late  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Sir,  for  all  of  this  I  am  in  no  way  responsible. 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  increasing  vio¬ 
lence  of  these  attacks,  the  party  with  which  I  am 
identified  has  forborne  to  repel  them,  not  because 
we  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so,  but  because 
we  preferred  quietly  and  quickly  to  perform  our 
public  duties,  and  return  to  our  constituents,  there¬ 
by  proving  to  them  that  their  confidence  in  our  abil¬ 
ity  and  patriotism  had  not  been  misplaced.  But  for¬ 
bearance,  when  pressed  beyond  a  certain  point, 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  The  republican  members  of 
this  House  have  reached  that  point.  To  forbear 
longer  would  be  criminal;  and  I  shall  proceed  in  my 
own  way  to  repel  those  attacks. 

Sir,  I  trust,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  chair,  I  shall  i 
foe  permitted  to  go  back  and  refute'  a  charge  made  j 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  the  gentleman  from  Uli-  ; 
snoia,  [Mr.  Hardin.]  That  gentleman  has  renewed 
the  oft-refuted  ■slander  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ’s  opposi-  j 
tion  to  the  late  war;  again  and  again  has  this  stale 
and  senseless  charge  against  Mr.  Van'Buren  been  re¬ 
futed  by  his  friends;  and  yet  it  is  still  pressed  upon 
the  public  mind.  There  is  not  a  petty  politician  in 
the  nation,  or  a  political  grimalkin,  who  has  not 
mouthed  over  it  a  hundred  times- — and  nine  times 
<?ut  of  ten  knowing  it  to  be  false.  But,  as  the  firm¬ 


est  rock  is  ultimately  effected  by  the  continued, 
dropping  of  the  water,  so  those  politicians  hope  to  af¬ 
fect  the  public  mind,  by  continuing  to  ring  in  the 
ears  of  the  people  “that  Van  Buren  opposed  the  late 
war.1' 

What  is  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rely?  Mr- 
Van  Buren  voted  for  De  Witt  Clinton  for  the  pres¬ 
idency,  against  Mr.  Madison.  Sir,  this  furnishes 
rfo  evidence  sustaining  the  supposed  fact,  charged 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois:  all  that  it  does 
prove,  is,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  the  time  the  vote 
was  given,  preferred  Mr.  Clinton  to  Mr.  Madison 
for  the  presidency.  Why  this  preference?  Mr. 
Clinton  was  a  distinguished  and  honored  citizen  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  own  State.  Other  things  being 
equal,  this  was  alone  sufficient  to  determine  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
But  there  were  other  weighty  considerations  which 
may  have  operated  upon  the  mind,  and  controlled 
the  action  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  I  appeal  to  the. 
oldest  and  best  informed  members  of  this  House,  if 
it  be  not  true,  that  in  1812,  many  of  the  warmest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  war,  (knowing  the  peculiar  cast  of 
Mr.  Madison’s  mind,)  doubted  his  fitness  to  con— 
du  :t  the  nation  successfully,  through  the  trying 
and  perplexing  dangers  which  surrounded  her  at 
that  time.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Whether 
the  fears  of  the  advocates  of  the  war  were  properly 
or  improperly  founded,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge. 
But  I  speak  of  a  fact  known  to  exist:  and  there  is 
the  most  undoubted  evidence  now  existing,  that  it 
was  these  apprehensions,  in  which  the  public  mind 
so  largely  participated,  which  induced  Mr.  Van  Bu¬ 
ren  to  prefer  Mr.  Clinton  as  the  war  candidate  for 
the  presidency  over  Mr.  Madison.  In  proof  upon 
this  point,  I  appeal  to  whig  authority;  and  if  I  can¬ 
not  retort  upon  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  his 
quotation  viz.:  “as  Nathan  said  unto  David,  thou 
art  the  man,”  I  can,  at  least,  say  to  the  whig  party, 
“out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee.”  "I 
desire  the  clerk,  sir,  to  read  the  correspondence 
which  I  send  to  the  table.  The  clerk  then  read  as 
follows: 

Avon,  Livingston  count v.  Feb.  24,  1844. 

Sip.:  For  the  purpose  of  settling  a  subject  of  debate  among* 
some  friends,  who  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  >  ou,  all  aw 
me  to  inquire  what  were  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Mavtin, 
Van  Buren  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of  181*2,  touching  the 
policy  of  the  war:  On  what  grounds  did  he  support  De  Witt 
Clinton  for  the  presidency  in  spposition  to  Mr.  Madison ?  JinrL 
what  wei'e  Mr.  Clinton’s  views  in  relation  to  the  war  c&nd  its 
continuance: 

We  believe  Mr.  Clinton  to  have  been  the  peace-party  can¬ 
didate,  and  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  supported  him  on  that 
ground.  Will  you  hare  the  kindness  to  set  us  right,  either- 
■  by  answering  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  or  by  letter* 


2 


If  by  letter,  we  will  not  regard  ii  as  intended  for  publics-  i 
tion. 

Your  answers  to  the  above  will  much  oblige  many  whig  I 
friends.  1  am,  very  respectfully, 

ISAAC  WELLS. 

William  L.  Stone,  esq. 

ANSWER. 

We  prefer  giving  a  public  answer  to  the  foregoing  com- 
jmunication,  made,  we  doubt  not,  in  good  faith,  for  several 
Teasons.  Principal  among  these  is  the  strong  desire  we 
have  that  justice  should  be  done  to  all  men,  and  we  think 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  by  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  referred  to.  It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  one  of 
the  early  supporters  of  Mr.  Clinton  for  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  year  1812,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison:  that  he 
took  part  in  the  republican  legislative  caucus  at  which  Mr. 
Clinton  was  first  nominated.  The  caucus  was  held,  and  that 
nomination  was  made,  on  the  26th  of  May,  nearly  a  month 
before  the  declaration  of  war.  The  elections  in  this  State 
were  then  held  in  April,  and  the  political  year  commenced 
on  the  first  Monday  of  July.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  cho¬ 
sen  to  the  Senate  in  April,  but  was  not,  of  course,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature  that  made  the  nomination.  His  sena¬ 
torial  term  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  July;  and  lie 
first  took  his  seat  at  the  extra  session  held  in  November  to 
choose  the  presidential  electors. 

Furthermore,  it  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Clinton  became  the 
candidate  of  “the  peace  party.”  Yet  it  is  not  true  that  he 
was  originally  nominated  as  such,  or  that  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
after  taking  hisaseat  in  the  legislature,  supported  him  as 
such.  He  (Mr.  Clinton)  was,  in  fact,  driven  into  that  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  force  of  circumstances;  and  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  say  that,  after  Mr.  Clinton  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  peace  party  as  their  candidate,  his 
support  of  him  became  languid  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  thenceforward  threw  his  influence,  as  far  as 
he  could  do  so,  considering  the  previous  committal  of  the 
legislative  caucus,  which  he  held  to  be  binding  upon  the 
party,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Madison.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Clinton 
was  never  nominated  or  supported  as  an  opponent  to  the 
war,  but  directly  the  reverse.  He  was  thus  nominated  and 
supported  expressly  upon  the  ground  that  the  crisis  de¬ 
manded  a  more  vigorous  arm  at  the  helm  of  state  than  Mr. 
Madison’s. 

The  war  had  not  been  actually  declared,  it  is  true,  but 
every  intelligent  man  saw  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  very 
near;  and  it  was  feared,  as  the  result  proved,  that  under  Mr. 
Madison’s  administration  it  would  be  feebly  conducted.  Be¬ 
lieving  thus,  that  the  times  demanded  an  executive  of 
greater  energy  and  force  of  character,  the  attention  of  many 
patriotic  men  of  both  political  parties  was  directed  else¬ 
where  than  to  Virginia  for  a  candidate;  and,  from  the  high 
intellectual  qualities  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and  the  energy  of  his 
character,  it  was  conceived  that  he  would  prosecute  the 
impending  contest  with  greater  vigor,  and  bring  it  to  a 
more  speedy  and  honorable  close  than  could  be  done  by 
JVIr.  Madison. 

This  was  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  nominated,  and 
upon  which  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  such 
of  the  old  republican  party  as  adhered  to  him  through  the 
contest.  As  to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  they  were  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  State,  even  of  his  own  party,  at  the  time; 
for  it  must  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  decided  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
New  York — with  Obadiah  German  in  the  Senate  at  their 
head— voted  against  the  declaration  of  war;  not,  however, 
-that  they  held  the  contest  to  be  unjust,  but  they  believed 
the  country  wholly  unprepared  for  war  at  the  time,  and 
consequently  that  the  declaration  was  inexpedient.  Such, 
probably,  were  the  original  views  of  Mr.  Van  Buren — 
such,  certainly,  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Clinton. 

But,  the  war  having  been  declared,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  say  that  no  public  man  in  the  State  supported  it 
more  thoroughly,  heartily,  and  zealously  throughout,  than 
he  did.  Such,  we  know,  is  not  the  received  opinion  in  many 
parts  of  the  country — especially  in  the  distant  States;  and 
we  frequently  see  attempts  making,  in  the  presses  opposed 
do  him,  to  render  him  unpopular  by  charging  him  with  op¬ 
position  to  the  war  itself,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Madison.  But 
.the  charge  is  untrue. 

Many  of  our  political  friends  will  scowl  upon  us,  we 
know,  for  our  frankness  on  this  occasion.  But  we  care  not 
for  that.  Justice  to  all  men  is  our  maxim;  and  we  wish  not 
to  beat  even  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  falsehood.  We  have,  in¬ 
deed,  truth  enough  at  our  command  to  do  that  with. 

Mr.  Payne  resumed.  Sir,  in  these  days  of  polit¬ 
ical  prostitution,  it  is  truly  cheering  and  gratifying 
Ho  our  feeling  of  patriotism,  to  find  one  politician  in 


the  whig  ranks,  who,  regardless  of  the  “scowls"  of 
his  party,  will  do  justice  even  to  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
There  may  be  others  whose  honesty  of  feeling 
would  prompt  them  to  do  so,  but  who  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  resist  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  party,  “  That  the  end  justifies  the  means.'"  Be 
that  as  it  may,  sir,  no  member  on  this  floor  will 
publicly  impeach  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Stone.  He 
has  been  too  long  and  too  favorably  known  as  a 
distinguished  supporter  of  whig  principles  for  that. 
His  honesty  will  excite  the  indignation  of  federal 
leaders  against  him;  but  they  will  not,  they  dare  not, 
complain.  As  to  the  actual  support  of  the  war,  af¬ 
forded  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  after  it  was  declared,  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  records  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  bear  the  most  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  read  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  address,  to  the  people  of  New  York, 
written  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  support  of  the  war; 
but  not  expecting  to  address  the  House  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it  by  me.  I  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  remark,  however,  that  for  beauty  and  vigor 
of  style,  exalted  sentiment,  and  burning  patriotism, 
it  is  surpassed  by  no  production  in  the  English 
language;  and  is  equalled  only  by  the  declaration  of 
American  independence.  Sir,  I  here  rest  this  ques¬ 
tion:  I  can  add  nothing  that  will  strengthen  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mr.  Stone.  Will  any  federal  member 
dare  impeach  his  veracity? 

The  next  charge  against  Mr.  Van  Buren  is,  that 
he  left  an  enormous  public  debt  as  a  legacy  to  the 
present  administration.  This  debt  is  said,  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cj.ingman,  j 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stew¬ 
art]  to  be  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This  charge 
was  first  made  by  Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  gentlemen  already  alluded  to 
have  but  re-echoed  the  false  statement  of  a  public 
functionary,  who,  unmindful  of  the  dignity  of  his 
position,  and  of  his  obligations  to  the  country  as  a 
public  officer,  was  the  first — and  it  is  hoped,  for  the 
honor  of  the^country,  will  be  the  last  man — who  will 
prostitute  official  station  to  the  unholy  purpose  of 
practising  a  party  fraud  upon  the  public  mind. 
There  is  nota  “small-beer”  politician,  from  the  Hu¬ 
ron  to  the  Atlantic,  or  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Sabine,  who  has  not  mouthed  over  this  charge  also  . 
Even  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  deceived  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  Ewing,  at  the  1st  session  of  the 
27th  Congress,  endorsed  this  statement  of  the  public 
debt.  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Woodbury  rebuked 
and  exposed,  at  the  time,  the  false  inferences  drawn 
from  that  report.  But,  sir,  a  majority  of  that  body, 
not  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  this  exposure,  , 
adopted,  on  the  3d  day  of  December,  1841,  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
directed  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt,  at  this  lime;  and  also  on  the  3d  day  of  March  last, 
1841,  with  the  particular  items  of  such  debt. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  was  the  response  of  the 
proper  officer  of  the  treasury  to  this  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

Statement  of  the  public  debt  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1841-  1 

Treasury  Department, 

Register’s  Office,  December  23,  1841. 
Treasury  notes  outstanding  -  -  -  $6,607,361  6* 

Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  assumed  by  the  United  States  -  1  >10,000  00 
The  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  viz: 

Principal  -  $63,174  38 

Interest  •  -  -  243,106  36 

-  296,280  74 


The  unfunded  debt,  registered  cer¬ 
tificates  -  -  -  26,622  44 

Co  Treasury  note*  issued  during 
the  late  war  ...  4,475  00 

Do  Mississippi  certificates  -  -  4,320  09 

-  35,417  53 


$8,379,059  81 


T.  L.  SMITH, 
Register. 

Sir,  this  report  from  the  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
silenced  forever  the  senatorial  thunder  to  the  tune  of 
thirty  millions,  against  the  late  administration  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  no  member  of  the  Senate,  from 
that  day  to  this,  has  charged  the  existence  of  a  debt 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  exceeding  $8, 379, 059  81. 
What  a  practical  commentary  is  this  upon  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Ewing;  and 
how  much  stronger  is  the  commentary  upon  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  those  who,  still  adhering  to  the  expl  oded  er¬ 
rors  of  that  report,  continue  to  charge  the  existence 
of  a  debt  of  thirty  millions  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1841! 

But,  sir,  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Of  what  items  was  this  debt  of  eight  millions 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  fifty-nine 
dollars  and  eighty-one  cents  composed?  What  part 
of  it  was  contracted  and  left  unpaid  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration?  The  debt  of  this  District, 
assumed  by  the  government,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Jackson,  amounts  to  §1,440,000  00 
The  funded  revolutionary  debt,  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  interest  -  296,280  74 

The  unfunded  debt,  registered  certifi¬ 
cates,  old  treasury  notes,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  certificates,  are  debts  of  the 
war  of  1812,  and  amount  to  -  35,417  53 


Deduct  this  sum  of  -  -  §1,771,698  27 

from  the  debt  due  on  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  and  it 
leaves  a  debt  contracted  by  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  admin¬ 
istration,  and  left  unpaid  of  §6,607,361;  and  for  that 
sum  only  is  his  administration  chargeable.  A 
further  reduction  from  the  debt  created,  and  left  un¬ 
paid  by  the  late  administration,  might  justly  be 
made  for  treasury  notes  redeemed  at  the  time  this 
report  was  made,  but  not  returned  to  the  treasury; 
this,  and  the  admitted  error  of  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  Secretary’s  report,  would  reduce  the 
actual  debt  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  to 
between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars.  But  1  take 
no  account  of  this.  The  debt  due  by  the  nation  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1841,  was,  as  is  stated  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  §8,379,059  81; 
and  not  as  (assumed  by  the  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania)  thirty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Davis,] 
more  scrupulous  than  the  rest,  I  understand  now  ad¬ 
mits  the  debt  of  the  late  administration  to  be  the 
amount  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury.  This  is  a  most  important  admission: 
and  I  claim  for  it  the  fixed  attention  of  the  country. 
Because  it  not  only  pronounces  a  solemn  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Secretary  Ewing’s  report, 
upon  the  finances  at  the  1st  session  of  the  27th 
Congress,  but  contradicts,  and  in  its  moral  effect 
condemns,  the  stereotyped  falsehood  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  national  debt  of  thirty  millions  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1841. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  criminate  the  late  administration,  has  in¬ 
duced  him  to  make  another  charge  against  Mr.  Van 


Buren,  which  he  has  neither  handled  witli  his  ac¬ 
customed  fairness,  or  usual  ability — viz:  profligacy 
and  extravagance  in  the  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  offered  no 
evidence,  either  as  proof,  or  in  argument,  to  sustain 
tliis  charge.  True  it  is,  he  has  referred  to  the  an¬ 
nual  expenditures  of  that  administration,  and  the 
aggregate  is  great;  but  before  you  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  case,  you  must  examine  and  understand 
tlie  nature  and  esxigencies  of  the  public  service,  and 
the  object  for  which  the  public  treasure  was  ex¬ 
pended.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Duncan] 
opened  this  investigation  the  other  day;  and  without 
speaking  specifically  as  to  each  particular  item,  I  re¬ 
member  he  demonstrated,  most  conclusively,  that 
the  ordinary  expenditures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  ad¬ 
ministration  were  less  than  those  of  the  prece¬ 
ding,  and  infinitely  less  than  those  of  the  succeeding 
administration.  But  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
were  considerably  greater.  Among  these  may  be 
numbered  the  erection  of  the  post  offije  building,  a 
very  costly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  magnificent  spe¬ 
cimen  of  architecture;  the  Patent  Office,  the  Black 
Hawk,  Creek,  and  Seminole  wars;  the  removal  of 
Indian  tribes,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  All  of  these 
were  heavy  items  of  expenditure,  amounting  to  a 
vast  sum  of  money,  with  which  neither  the  previous, 
nor  subsequent  administrations  have  been  bur¬ 
dened.  Those  extraordinary  expenditures  greatly 
augmented  the  aggregate  amount  expended  by  the 
late  administration.  But  who  will  say  that  those 
expenditures  were  not  necessary;  and,  if  necessary, 
what  holiest  man  can  object  to  them?  Deduct  the 
extraordinary  from  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  Air. 
Van  Buren’s  administration,  and  it  will  be  found,  as 
before  stated,  that  the  ordinary  expenditures  were 
less  than  either  of  the  administrations  between 
which  it  stands.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  hurl  the 
thunders  of  condemnation  against  any  administra¬ 
tion  for  extravagance;  but  unless  the  charge  be 
true,  nothing  is  more  impotent  than  such  condemna¬ 
tion.  In  this  day  of  enlightened  wisdom,  the  people 
know  that  true  economy  consists,  not  in  holding 
the  purse-strings  of  the  nation  with  a  miser’s  grasp, 
but  in  a  judicious  application  of  the  public  money  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  expects  to  con 
demn  the  late  administration  for  its  extravagance, 
he  must  go  to  work  in  the  proper  way.  He  must 
point  out  the  particular  appropriations  and  expendi¬ 
tures  which  were  extravagant  or  improper,  if  there 
be  any  such.  If  he  will  do  this,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  unite  with  him  in  a  condemnation  of  that 
administration;  but  if  he  prefers  to  let  the  charge 
rest  upon  his  simple  ipse  dixit ,  without,  or  unsus¬ 
tained  by,  proof,  he  must  not  be  disappointed  if  the 
people  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  or  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi  upon  each  of  the  counts  in  his  indict¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  persuaded  there  is  an  error 
in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
President  over  the  expenditures  of  the  public  money. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
is  invested  with  the  sole  power  of  appropriating 
money.  Not  one  dollar  can  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  except  under  an  appropriation,  made  by 
law.  The  President  is  merely  an  executive  officer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed. 
This  duty  he  is  sworn  to  perform.  If,  then,  Con¬ 
gress  pass  laws  requiring  money  in  their  execution, 
and  appropriate  the  necessary  means,  how  can  the 
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President  fail  to  expend  the  money,  without  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  his  official  oath?  Who,  then,  is  responsible 
for  extravagant  expenditures,  if  they  really  exist — 
the  appropriating  or  executive  power?  All  reason¬ 
able  men  must  say  the  former,  and  that  blame  can¬ 
not  attach  to  the  latter. 

What  are  the  facts,  as  they  existed  under  the  late 
administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren?  We  find  that 
during  the  four  years  of  that  administration,  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  thirty  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  was  asked  for  by  the  executive  and  heads  of 
departments.  Could  the  President  help  this?  He 
could  not.  The  expenditure  was  consequently  forced 
upon  him  against  his  will.  Who  voted  for  those  ap¬ 
propriations?  The  entire  body  of  the  federal  repre¬ 
sentatives,  with  enough  of  the  republican  members 
to  carry  the  appropriations.  If  those  appropriations 
were  extravagant,  Congress,  and  not  the  executive, 
was  to  blame;  and  the  people  will  hold  those  who 
voted  for  them  to  a  just  (and  not  party)  responsibil¬ 
ity.  » 

Here,  sir,  I  rest  this  part  of  my  defence,  with  an 
abiding  confidence  that  the  American  people  will  do 
justice  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  now  to  notice  a  charge 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Clingman]  against  the  republican  party.  That  gen¬ 
tleman  has  adopted  a  sentence  used  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  years  ago,  when,  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
he  was  forced  to  take  ground  against  the  republican 
party — viz:  that  we  “were  held  together  by  the 
cohesive  power  of  the  public  spoils.”  What  was  the 
motive  in  bringing  this  sentence  so  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  public?  Does  the  gentleman  expect  to  excite 
prejudices  with  the  democracy  of  the  country  against 
that  illustrious  man?  If  so,  he  will  be  mistaken. 
When  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  republican  party  were 
arrayed  against  each  other,  it  was  an  open,  manly, 
and  civilized  warfare.  When  reconcileation  was 
produced,  it  was  mutual,  generous,  and  sincere;  no 
deadly  hatred  or  malignant  revenge  was  concealed 
beneath  the  smiling  visage  of  either;  and  when  the 
gentleman  makes  those  appeals,  I  can  only  account 
for  them  in  the  fact,  that,  from  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  feelings  which  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  friends,  he  has  formed  too  low  an  estimate  of 
human  nature,  as  developed  in  the  character  of  the 
republican  party.  Sir,  I  believe  1  hazard  nothing 
in  declaring  that  there  is  not  a  republican  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  no  matter  in  what  latitude  fortune  may  have 
east  his  destiny,  who  does  not  feel  proud  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  as  an  American  citizen — a  statesman,  not 
a  politician.  And,  sir,  with  the  many  thousands 
who  visit  this  city  annually,  the  first  inquiry  al¬ 
ways  is,  “Where  is  Mr.  Calhoun?”  And  when  pre¬ 
sented,  they  read  at  once  upon  his  elevated  brow, 
in  characters  inscribed  by  nature’s  pen,  a  mind  un¬ 
corrupted  by  ambition,  incorruptible  by  power; 
and,  from  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him, 
all  admit  his  soul  is  the  temple  of  liberty.  Against 
such  a  man,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  his 
tempoi  ary  aberrations,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  can  excite  no  prejudice  with  the  republi¬ 
can  party.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  it  may  have 
been  the  object  of  the  gentleman  to  decoy  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  into  the  support  of  Mr.  Clay.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  should  succeed:  what  would  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  gain?  Not  even  “the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver” — the  established  price  of  treachery  from  the 
days  of  Joseph’s  childhood  down  to  the  present 
"hour.  But  what  would  they  lose  by  such  a  pro- 
■ceediag?  The  respect  and  confidence  of  all  honest 


men  of  every  party;  and  moreover,  they  would  be¬ 
tray  every  principle  for  which  they  have  contended, 
from  the  hour  they  left  their  baptismal  fount  down 
to  the  present  moment.  Then,  sir,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  gentleman,  he 
must  singularly  fail  in  his  fruitless  endeavors  to  ex¬ 
cite  division  in  the  ranks  of  tire  republican  party. 

What  are  the  proofs  urged  by  the  gentleman  that 
the  republican  party  are  “held  together  by  the  co¬ 
hesive  power  of  the  public  spoils?” 

1.  That  we  are  divided  upon  the  subject  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  upon  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  bill  of  1842,  we  were  divided  to  some 
extent.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
were  nineteen  Democrats,  out  two  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty-two  members,  who  voted  for  that  bill;  and  in  the 
Senate  there  were  three  democrats  out  of  fifty-two 
members  (assuming  the  Senate  to  be  full)  who 
voted  for  it;  but  with  an  express  avowal,  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance,  of  a  disapproval  of  the  bill,  and 
a  solemn  promise  to  modify  the  rates  of  duty  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  those  pledges  will  be  executed  in  good 
faith.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  not  prove  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Nor 
will  I  permit  myself  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those 
gentlemen  in  advance. 

If  I  understand  any  thing  of  the  fundamental 
creed  of  the  democratic  party,  it  maybe  expressed 
in  a  very  few  words,  viz:  perfect  equality  in  all  civil 
and  political  rights  between  citizens,  monopolies  to  none. 
And  it  will  be  perceived,  if  this  principle  is  permitted 
to  cut  clear  through,  that  banks,  with  their  corrupt¬ 
ing  influences  and  exclusive  privileges,  and  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  with  its  monopoly,  will  be  excluded. 
From  the  weakness  attendant  upon  humanity,  and 
the  commanding  influence  of  local  and  sectional  in¬ 
terest,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  entire  unanimity 
can  exist  with  any  party  in  carrying  into  practice 
these  principles.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  no  di¬ 
vision  exists  in  the  republican  [ranks,  to  an  extent 
which  could  shake,  or  render  the  principles  already 
stated  doubtful,  before  the  country.  Hence  the 
gentleman  must  look  elsewhere  to  sustain  the  charge 
he  has  made  against  the  democratic  party. 

2.  The  gentleman  says  that  the  democratic  party 
is  divided  upon  the  subject  of  abolition ,  or  upon  the 
proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  abolition  petitions. 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  for  the  moment,  and 
it  does  not  prove  that  the  democratic  party  “is  held 
together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  public  spoils.” 
All  that  it  does  prove  is,  that  the  democratic  party 
is  divided  upon  this  particular  question.  It  is  true, 
sir,  that  some  of  our  northern  friends  differ  with  us 
as  to  the  propriety  of  refusing  to  receive  abolition 
petitions;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  an 
avowed  abolitionist  upon  this  floor  belonging  to  the 
democratic  party.  I  am  compelled  to  admit  there 
are  two  or  three  whom  I  believe  to  be  abolitionists; 
and,  if  my  counsels  could  prevail,  they  should  no 
longer  be  recognised  as  members  of  the  party. 

Suppose  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Clingman]  should  succeed  in  proving  to  the  coun¬ 
try  that  all  who  voted  against  laying  the  report  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Adams] 
upon  the  table  were  abolitionists:  he  woidd  then 
prove  himself  an  abolitionist.  Who  was  it,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session,  with  a  pragmatical  inter¬ 
ference,  volunteered  his  advice  (for  which  he  was 
not  thanked)  to  the  northern  demor  rats  to  abandon 
the  ground  heretofore  occupied  by  them  in  regard  to 
the  21st  rule,  and  appealed  to  soiff  hern  members  not 
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to  force  their  friends  in  the  north  to  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  abolitionists,  before 
which  their  numbers  were  daily  diminishing?  It 
was  the  gentleman  himself.  To  whom  was  it  the 
democracy  of  the  North  appealed,  saying  they  had 
heretofore  stood  firmly  by  southern  men  upon  the 
subject  of  abolition,  and  would  do  so  still,  if  the 
South  would  present  an  undivided  front  upon  the 
question?  It  was  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina.  Who  disregarded  this  appeal,  and  used  the 
most  active  exertions  to  defeat  every  effort  made  by 
the  friends  of  the  21st  rule  to  settle  this  agitating  ques¬ 
tion?  It  was  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  a  party, 
the  leading  members  of  which  charge  as  a  crime 


upon  the  democratic  party  a  difference  of  opinion  up- 
—  this  question,  when  they  themselves  vote  with 
unsound  portion  of  our  party  upon  the  ques- 
?  Sir,  if  it  be  true  that  every  individual  who 
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voted  against  laying  the  report  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Adams]  upon  the  table  is 
an  abolitionist,  then  all  the  northern,  with  sixteen 
southern  whigs,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Clingman]  included,  are  abolitionists. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  heretofore,  the  rule 
excluding  abolitions  has  been  retained,  by  the  undi¬ 
vided  vote  of  the  South  aided  by  northern  democ¬ 
racy.  The  Pinckney,  Patton,  and  Atherton  resolu¬ 
tions,  were  all  retained  by  this  unanimous  southern 
vote.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1843,  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  to  lay  this  subject  upon  the  table, 
there  was  but  one  dissenting  vote  [Mr.  Clingman] 
from  the  South.  After  the  report  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  was  presented,  Mr.  Brown,  an 
Indiana  democrat,  moved  to  lay  the  subject  on  the 
table:  the  motion  was  lost — yeas  91,  nays  95;  and 
the  whig  vote  against  laying  on  the  table,  had  in¬ 
creased  to  seven :  four  from  Kentucky,  two  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  one  from  North  Carolina.  As  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  21st  rule,  it  was  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  debate  the  question  until  after  the  elections 
were  over  in  Maryland  and  Georgia,  when  it  was 
hoped  a  vote  sufficiently  strong  could  be  obtained  to 
lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table.  As  soon  as  those 
elections  were  over,  and  the  newly  elected  members 
had  taken  their  seats,  that  motion  was  accordingly 
made,  and  failed — yeas  82,  nays  112.  The  whig- 
vote  from  the  South  against  laying  the  subject  on 
the  table  increasing  in  the  mean  time  to  16 — from 
Tennessee,  3;  Kentucky,  3;  Maryland,  4;  North 
Carolina  4;  Virginia,  2;  making,  as  before  remarked, 
16  southern  whigs,  who  voted"  with  the  entire  body 
of  the  northern  whigs,  against  laying  the  subject  on 
the  table. 

Now,  sir,  deduct  the  16  southern  whig  votes  from 
the  112  who  refused  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  it  would 
have  left  only  96;  and  then  add  the  16  southern  whig 
votes  thus  deducted,  to  the  82  who  voted  to  lay  the 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  upon  the  rules,  the 
following  resolution: 

Resoh-td,  That  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionist  or  others,  made 
to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or 
to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  co 
lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences;  and 
that  all  such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  | 
permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced 
by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

Those  who  voted  against  this  resolution  are  Messrs. 
Abbott,  Adams,  Baker,  Dickey,  Giddings,  Grennell, 
Hardin,  Harper,  Hudson,  Hunt,  Irvin,  P.  B.  John¬ 
son,  D.  P.  King,  McClelland,  Mclllvaine,  Rockwell, 
Tilden,  Vance,  Vinton,  and  Winthron — twenty  in 
number,  nineteen  of  whom  are  wings,  and  many  of  them 
the  most  prominent  and  talented  men  of  the  party. 
This  is  the  abolition  strength  of  this  House.  I  deeply 
regret  that  there  should  be  one  democrat  among 
them.  I  would  fain  hope  that  he  is  there  by  acci¬ 
dent.  If  my  advice  will  avail,  I  invite  him  to  aban¬ 
don  the  company  in  which  he  is  found.  He  is, 
most  certainly,  not  among  his  fellows.  The  lion 
herds  not  with  the  hyena,  or  timid  hare.  The  eagle 
mates  not  with  kites  and  carrion  crows.  Again, 
sir,  on  tire  3d  day  of  this  month,  the  honorable- 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Dromgoole]  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  from  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  Virginia  and  Alabama,  remonstrating 
against  the  treasonable  resolutions  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  lesgislature,"  proposing  to  change  the  basis  of 
representation  in  Congress,  reported  following  res¬ 
olution: 

Resolved,  That  tlie  amendment  of  the  constitution  proposed 
bv  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
ought  not  be  recommended. 

Those  who  voted  against  this  resolution  are 
Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Baker,  Rockwell,  Darrali, 
Giddings,  Morse,  Rodgers,  Hudson,  Winthrop, 
Dickey,  Marsh,  and  Severance — thirteen  in  number, 
and  not  a  democrat  among  them .  What  beautiful 
consistency  to  taunt  the  democratic  party  upon  the 
subject  of  abolition,  with  a  knowledge  of  this  vote! 
The  truth  is,  the  abolitionists  belong,  as  a  body,  to 
the  whig  party;  and  it  shall  stick  to  them  “like  the 
poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus.” 

Sir,  I  now  propose  to  show  that  the  democratic 
paity  are  united  upon  principle,  held  together  by 
the  strength  and  “cohesive”  power  of  principle.  In 
proof  upon  this  point,  I  ask  the  reading  by  the 
clerk  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  delegates  to 
the  Baltimore  convention,  by  which  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  was  nominated: 

Resolved ,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  det- 
riment  of  another,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion 
to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  common  country; 
that  every  citizen  and  ever}'  section  of  the  country  has  a 
right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  an  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges,  and  to  complete  and  ample  protection  of  persons 
and  property  from  domestic  violence  or  foreign  aggression. 

That  Congress  has  no  power,  under  the  con- 


whole  subject  Oil  the  table,  and  it  would  make  99:  |  stitutjon  tQ  interfere  "with,  or  control  the  domestic  institu- 
the  majority  for  laying  on  the  table  would  have  been  j  tions  of  the  several  States,  and  that  such  States  are  the  sole 
two.  Thus,  it  is  perceived,  it  was  whigs — southern  |  and  proper  judges  of  everything  appertaining  to  then-  own 
whigs — who  defeated  the  southern 
by  many  of  their  northern  friends 
gress  of  this  highly  exciting  question  In  view  of  j  in ’’relation  thereto’  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarm- 
fhis  fact,  what  right  has  the  gentleman  from  North  j  ing  and  dangerous  consequences;  and  that  all  such  efforts 
Carolina  to  taunt  us  with  division  upon  this  ques-  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the 
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tion,  and  urge  it  as  a  proof  that  we  are  “held  together 
by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  public  spoils?” 

I  now  propose  to  inquire  who  are  the  abolitionists 
upon  this  floor,  and  to  what  party  they  belong. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell]  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  report  of  the 


Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  to 
our  political  institutions. 

These  resolutions  constitute  the  “democratic  plat¬ 
form,”  and  embody  the  principles  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party.  It  was  upon  this  platform  we  stood 
in  1840,  and  it  is  by  the  strength  of  those  princi- 
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pies  we  are  now  held  together.  Strike  them  down, 
and  substitute  new  or  different  principles,  and  the 
party  is  divided  in  an  instant.  I  ardently  desire  the 
defeat  of  the  whig  party  in  1844,  not  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  a  party  triumph,  but  because  I  really 
believe  that  upon  the  defeat  of  that  party  depends 
Lire  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country. 

I  desire  a  contest  with  you  upon  principles;  and, 
so  help  me  Heaven,  I  desire  no  victory  if  your 
policy  is  to  prevail. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  not  united  upon  our 
principles.  Suppose  this  were  true:  does  that  fact 
diminish  the  value  of  those  principles?  If  not, 
would  you  renounce  virtue  because  all  who  advocate 
do  not  practise  it?  would  you  renounce  the  religion 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  because  hypocrites  pro¬ 
fess  it;  or  reject  the  Saviour  himself,  because  Judas 
Iscariot  betrayed  him  with  a  kiss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  now  concluded  my  defence 
ofMr.  Van  Buren,  as  I  have  also  of  the  democratic 
party.  I  now  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  that 
body  of  men  self-styled  “the  universal  whig  party;” 

1  shall  not  charge  them  with  being  “held  together 
by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  public  spoils,”  be¬ 
cause,  vast  as  the  “public  spoils”  have  been,  and 
liberally  as  the  whig  party  have  used  them,  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cormorant  appetite 
of  all — consequently  they  have  -divided — divided 
about  the  “spoils;”  each  division  charging  the  other 
with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  A  wag  re¬ 
marked  to  me,  recently,  that,  in  this  particular,  both 
divisions  told  the  truth. 

But,  sir,  I  do  charge  that  the  dominant  party  in 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1840,  were  a  faction;  not 
even  entitled  to  the  name  of  party.  What  is  a 
party?  It  is  a  body  of  men  associated  together  upon 
principles,  which  they  desire  to  carry  into  practical 
operation,  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good. 
What  is  a  faction?  It  is  a  combination  of  men  to 
obtain  political  power;  with  no  common  principles, 
no  bond  of  union,  but  the  hope  of  “spoils;”  and  this, 
I  maintain,  was  the  precise  condition  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  in  1840.  If  this  be  not  true,  show  me 
the  political  platform  adopted  by  the  whig  party  in 
1840?  Point  out  to  me  the  whig  address  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  embodying  political  princi¬ 
ples  in  support  of  which  the  party  was  called  upon 
to  rally. 

Sir,  we  all  know  there  was  no  such  platform,  no 
such  address,  no  such  appeal  to  the  people;  but  to 
the  contrary,  all  communication  between  General 
Harrison  and  the  people  was  prohibited.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  receive,  open,  and  answer 
all  communications  addressed  by  the  people  to  him. 
What  was  the  answer  of  that  committee?  “You 
must  take  General  Harrison  with  a  generous  confi¬ 
dence.  We  have  no  further  developments  for  the  public 
eye?”  And  why  “no  further  developments  for  the 
public  eye?”  Because  they  had  no  common  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  they  were  united,  and  were  inglo- 
riously  fighting  for  the  spoils.  If  General  Harrison 
had  been  allowed  to  answer  the  calls  of  the  people 
for  information  in  regard  to  his  political  opinions,  in 
the  honesty  of  his  heart  he  would  have  spoken  the 
truth,  and  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  all  of  the 
golden  visions  derived  from  the  hope  of  spoils. 

Sir,  does  not  this  studied  caution  prove  that  the 
whigs  had  no  common  principles  upon  which  they 
were  united,  and,  consequently,  that  they  were  a 
faction — not  a  party? 

Sir,  I  have  proof  upon  this  point,  and  I  wish  to 
perpetuate  it.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman 


high  in  the  confidence  of  the  whigs;  an  elector 
upon  the  Harrison  ticket  of  1840,  in  the  good  old 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  He  possesses  an  un¬ 
blemished  reputation,  and  commands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him;  and  is  now  a 
member  upon  this  floor;  I  mean  the  Hon.  Wil¬ 
loughby  Newton.  I  desire  the  clerk  to  read  the 
letter  of  this  gentleman,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  a  whig  convention  in  the  city  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  your  kind  and  polite  letter 
of  invitation  to  attend  the  whig  convention  about  to  assem¬ 
ble  iu  Kichmond,  one  of  whose  most  important  duties,  you 
inform  me,  will  he  to  “embody  and  promulgate,  in  the  form 
of  an  address  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  the  political  princi¬ 
ples,  and  measures  of  governmental  policy,  upon  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  which,  the  whig  party  intend  to  place  their  hopes 
of  success,  at  the  nest  spring  and  fall  elections.” 

It  is  to  me,  gentlemen,  a  source  of  sincere  regret  that  I 
cannot  be  with  you  on  this  interesting  occasion.  Nothing 
could  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  to  meet  with  our  whig 
friends  from  different  qua  rters  of  the  State  in  their  patriotic 
deliberations.  But  i  cannot  at  this  time  leave  the  city, 
either  with  convenience  or  propriety.  I  shali,  however,  be 
with  you  in  spirit;  and  the  convention  will  have  my  most 
earnest  wishes  for  the  auspicious  result  of  their  labors. 
Sincerely  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  success  of  our  party 
and  its  leading  measures  is  indispensable  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  purity  of  our  institutions,  and  the  permanency  of 
national  prosperity,  i  cannot  but  feel  the  most  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  result  of  the  great  issue  that  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
American  people  in  the  fall  of  1844. 

Thus  feeling,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  the  liberty  I 
take  in  making  the  following  suggestions.  On  reviewing 
the  events  of  the  last  four  years  no  impartial  observer  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  disasters  which,  have  befallen  the  whig 
party  and  cast  a  blight  over  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  have 
resulted,  in  a  great  measure,  f  rom  the  want  of  candor  and 
firmness’  in  avowing  and  maintaining  our  principles,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Virginia.  We  commenced  the  canvass  of  1840 
under  most  discouraging  circumstances.  The  wings  prop¬ 
er  were  in  a  small  minority  throughout  the  Union.  A 
party  had  been  formed  out  of  the  discordant  elements  then, 
in  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Our 
eagerness  for  success  induced  us  to  extend  our  nets,  so  as  to  em¬ 
brace  birds  of  every  feather.  I Ve  not  only  asked  no  questions 
of  those  who  offered  themselves  as  allies  for  the  war,  hid  our 
own  convention  actually  repudiated  the  leading  principles  and 
measures  of  the  whig  parly.  We  thus  entered  the  campaign 
a  discordant  mass,  some  fighting  for  principle,  and  others  for 
freedom,  and  animated  by  but  one  common  principle — that  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  We  had  a  long 
and  arduous  contest,  and  achieved  what  we  supposed  to  be. 
a  glorious  triumph.  But  what  advantages  have  we  reaped 
from  our  labors?  The  fruits  of  all  our  toils  have  turned  to 
ashes  on  our  lips,  and  we  may  truly  exclaim  with  Pyrrhus — 
“one  more  such  victory,  and  we  are  undone.”  The  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  present  executive  and  of  some  of,  his  prominent 
allies,  derived  countenance  and  support  from  the  whig  ad¬ 
dress  of  1840;  and  impartial  history  may  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  whetherthe  convention  is  most  to  be  censured 
for  its  indiscretion  in  putting  forth  such  an  address,  or  those 
very  scrupulous  politicians  for  availing  themselves  of  it,  as 
a  pretext  for  abandoning  their  party. 

We  enter  the  canvass  of  1844  under  far  different,  higher 
auspices.  In  1840,  we  were  weak  and  discordant.  We  are 
now  strong;  and  not  only  uuiled  in  purpose,  but  in  princi¬ 
ple.  We  have  been  purged  by  the  fire  of  persecution  of  the 
dross  that  dimmed  our  brightness;  and  the  whig  party  is  now 
pure  metal,  seven  times  refined  in  the  furnace.  Bet  me  ad¬ 
jure  the  convention  not  to  repeat  the  errors  of  1840,  which 
have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  ail  our  woes.  Let  them, 
remember  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  both  in  public  and 
private  life.  1  think  1  know  something  of  Virginia  charac¬ 
ter.  Our  people  are  liberal  and  ingenuous.  They  will 
tolerate  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  sincere!;-  enter¬ 
tained,  and  candidly  expressed;  but  they  abhor  even  the 
appearance  of  dissimulation.  Let  the  convention,  therefore, 
avow  the  principles  of  the  party;  advocate  a  national  bank 
eo  nomine,  and  without  circumlocution;  a  tariff,  with  proper 
discrimination  for  the  reasonable  protection  of  our  great 
domestic  interests;  and  such  other  measures  as  they  may 


’Note.. — The  word  fairness  was  printed  in  the  copy  from 
which  the  Clerk  read.  The  author  (Mr.  Newton)  said  it  was 
a  typographical  errur,  and  that  firmness  was  the  word 
written  by  him. 
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deem  essential  to  the  purity  of  the  government  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  ‘  '  *  *. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

With  the  highest  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLOUGHBY  NEWTON. 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  5,  1844. 

Mr.  Newton  here  rose  and  asked  that  his  whole 
letter  might  be  read. 

Mr.  PwNE  said  he  had  not  the  whole  letter  by 
him.  He  had  read  as  much  of  the  letter  as  he  had 
cut  out  of  a  paper;  the  rest  was  immaterial,  and 
does  not  differ  from  what  has  been  read.  If  the 
gentleman  will  furnish  me  a  copy  of  his  letter,  the 
whole  shall  appear  in  my  published  speech. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  this  is  a  remarkable  letter,  no 
less  for  the  honesty  than  for  the  fulness  of  the 
proof  upon  the  points  at  issue.  It  attributes  the 
disasters  of  tl  e  whig  party  to  a  want  of  firmness 
in  “avowing  and  maintaining”  their  principles  in 
1840;  that  the  whig  party  was  composed  of  “dis¬ 
cordant  elements;”  that  “eagerness  for  success  in¬ 
duced  us  [them]  to  extend  their  nets  so  as  to  embrace 
birds  of  every  feather;”  and  that  in  Virginia  they 
“actually  repudiated  the  leading  principles  and 
measures  of  the  whig  party;”  that  the  party  was  a 
“discordant  mass,”  “animated  by  but  one  common 
principle — that  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.” 

Sir,  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  truth  of  the  picture 
of  the  whig  party,  drawn  with  a  master’s  hand  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia:  and  I  submit  to  a 
candid  world,  if  the  proof  furnished  by  this  letter 
does  not  bring  the  whig  party  within  the  rule  which 
constitutes  a  faction — viz:  a  combination  of  men  to 
obtain  political  power,  with  no  common  principles, 
no  bond  of  union,  but  the  hope  of  spoils. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  sir,  that  this  body 
of  men,  should  have  adopted  the  senseless  cry  of 
faction: 

“We  go  for  Tip  and  Tyler  too, 

Without  a  why  or  wherefore.” 

Having  demonstrated  by  whig  testimony,  not  to 
be  impeached,  (indeed  the  impeachment  of  which 
•will  not  be  attempted  upon  this  floor,)  that  the  whigs 
had  no  common  principles  in  1840,  I  hold  that 
their  profession  of  principle  w^as  a  “ deception  and 
fraud ,  practised  upon  the  people;  I  also  hold  that  the 
leaders  of  the  whig  party  are  solely  to  blame  for 
this  deception  and  fraud.  But  if  the  people  allow 
themselves  to  be  deceived  a  second  time,  the  fault 
will  be  theirs  I  do  not  fear  this  result.  The  masses  of 
.  ail  parties  are  honest  and  patriotic;  and  when  their 
eyes  are  once  opened,  to  the  tricks  and  knavery  of 
designing  leaders,  they  never  fail  to  abandon  them 
as  unworthy  of  public  confidence.  And  sir,  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  my  soul,  1  rejoice  that  the  dura¬ 
bility,  strength,  beauty,  and  purity,  of  our  political 
system,  must  be  preserved  by  the  people:  it  is  to 
them  I  look  for  a  correction  of  every  political  evil 
under  which  the  country  now  travails,  and  not  to 
the  artful,  tricky,  dishonest  politician,  who  lives  by 
his  trade,  and  trades  in  politics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  propose  to  demonstrate  to 
this  House,  and  to  the  country,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  whig  party  are  as  destitute  of  common  principles, 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  in  1844,  as  I  have 
proved  they  were  in  1840.  I  desire  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible,  and  therefore  refer  directly  to  the  proof." 

To  do  this,  I  desire  to  compare  the  whig  princi¬ 
ples  proclaimed  through  the  press;  and  by  leading 
and  influential  members  of  the  whig  party  in  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  sections  of  this  Union. 

What  are  whig  principles  in  Alabama.'  I  ask  the 


attention  of  the  House  to  the  reading  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  whig  party,  published  in  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  journal  (The  Eutaw  Whig)  printed  in  my 
own  district.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  sound  national  currency,  regulated  by  the  will  and. 
authority  of  the  nation. 

Whether  this  is  a  national  bank,  excluding  indi-  : 
vidual interest,  an  exchequer  scheme,  a  fiscality,  ora  l 
government  circulation  issued  from  the  treasury,  1 
God  only  knows.  I  am  sure  no  man  can  tell  front  | 
the  language;  nor  shall  I  inquire  at  this  time,  or  in 
this  place. 

2.  An  adequate  revenue,  with  fair  protection  to  American 
industry. 

3.  Just  restraints  on  executive  power,  embracing  a  further 
restriction  on  the  exercise  of  the  veto. 

This,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  executive  veto,  isr 
a  war  upon  the  constitution. 

4.  A  faithful  administration  of  Lire  public  domain,  with  air 
equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  it  a  mong 
all  the  States. 

These  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  whigs,  with  others  of  minor  importance. 

What  are  whig  principles  in  Maryland,  as  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  central  whig  committee  of  that- 
State,  who  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  late  congressional  election,  in  an  address 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract? 

All  of  the  gentlemen  elected  are  the  decided  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay.  They  all  prefer  him  before  all  living  men  as  the 
next  President  of  the  republic.  They  are  all  open  advocates 
of  the  protection  of  American  industry,  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  sufficient  for  it.  The 
principles  of  the  whig  party  and  its  great  leader  were,  in 
the  view  of  every  voter,  as  he  deposited  his  ballot;  and  the 
issue  is  the  calm,  solemn,  and  we  trust  irreversible,  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  by 
a  vast  majority  of  the  freemen  of  the  State. 

The  Baltimore  Patriot,  carrying  out  the  views  of 
the  whig  central  committee,  announces  the  result  of  i 
said  election  thus: 

For  Henry  Clay  and  his  principles  this  battle  in  Maryland 
was  fought.  For  him  and  them  it  was  won.  Henry  Clay 
and  the  tariff — the  tariff  and  Henry  Clay.  These  are  the. 
magic  words  that  open  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  enlist 
all  their  sympathies;  and  with  them,  and  for  them,  the  t 
whigs  of  Maryland  have  fought  the  battle  and  won  the  [ 
fight.  '  j 

In  Maryland,  sir,  “so  far  as  developments  have  ; 
yet  been  made  for  the  public  eye,”  you  perceive  ! 
the  whigs  of  1844  have  but  one  principle,  viz,  a  pro-  ' 
tective  tariff:  in  other  words,  plunder — plunder  1 
authorized  by  the  forms  of  law.  That  is  the  prin-  i 
ciple  under  which  “the  whigs  of  Maryland  have 
fought  the  battle  and  won  the  fight.” 

Now.  sir,  let  us  look  at  Pennsylvania.  What 
are  the  principles  of  the  whig  party  in  that  State?  To  | 
ascertain  that  fact,  I  must  refer  to  a  letter  written  by  : 
a  gentleman  in  my  rear,  [Mr.  Stewart,]  who,  af¬ 
ter  declininga  nomination  for  the  office  of  governor, ! 
adds: 

I  beg  to  say,  however,  that  this  course  has  not  been  in- 1 
duced  by  any  apprehension  of  the  result.  On  the  contrary, 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  issues  to  be  decided  are  such  as 
must  command  success  with  protection  and  distribution,  re-  •  I 
trenchment  and  reform,  as  our  creed,  against  a  party 
pledged  to  the  opposite  policy.  To  doubt  the  result,  would  be 
to  distrust  tire  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  1 

Now,  sir,  in  Pennsylvania,  you  perceive,  there  ; 
are  but  two  whig  principles  avowed  by  the  party. 
A3  to  the  retrenchment  and  reform  spoken  of  by  the 
gentleman,  that  is  mere  clap-trap — humbug — noi 
worth  noticing.  This  gentleman  not  only  defines  '] 
the  principles  of  whigery  in  Pennsylvania — viz. 
“protection  and  distribution” — but  defines  the  demo¬ 
cratic  creed  also.  In  this  he  has  done  justice.  We 
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are  pledged  against  protection  and  distribution;  and 
if  any  political  hypocrite  denies  it,  he  ought  to  be 
.kicked  o  ut  of  the  party,  as  unworthy  of  public  con¬ 
fidence. 

Now,  sir,  to  recapitulate.  We  find  in  Alabama 
the  whigs  have  four  principles;  in  Maryland  one 
principle;  and  in  Pennsylvania  two  principles;  thus 
.  differing  in  every  State  in  which  “developments 
*  have  been  made  for  the  public  eye.”  Does  not  this 
|  establish  the  fact  that  the  whigs  of  1844  are  as  much 
a  faction — having  no  common  principles — as  were 
the  whigs  of  1840? 

But,  sir,  in  1844,  as  in  1840,  they  have  the  same, 
and  are  resorting  to  similar  means  to  rally  a  faction 
to  the  polls.  In  proof  of  this,  I  desire  the  clerk  to 
read  from  the  Clay  Minstrel  (which  lias  been  franked 
in  thousands  by  whig  members  of  Congress  to  every 
corner  of  this  Union)  the  following  song-  Here, 
sir,  is  the  rallying  cry  of  faction  in  1844. 

[The  Clerk  then  read  a  Clay  song;  the  chorus  of 
which  was,  “hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!”] 

Mr.  P.  resumed.  Yes,  sir;  in  1640  the  rallying 
cry  of  faction  was — 

“We  go  for  Tip  and  Tj  ler  too, 

Without  a  why  or  wherefore;” 

and  in  1844  it  is  to  be  the  still  more  stupid  yell  of 
“hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!” 

This  won’t  do,  gentlemen.  You  have  deceived 
the  people  once  by  this  nonsense;  you  cannot  do 
it  again.  Define  your  principles,  and  give  us  a  fair 
and  honest  fight.  If  you  beat  us,  I  shall  not  com¬ 
plain.  As  to  the  power  or  patronage  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  either  in  the  hands  of  friends  or  enemies,  I 
defy  the  one,  and  scorn  the  other.  It  is  for  princi¬ 
ples  1  contend.  Unless  I  get  them ,  1  want  no  tri¬ 
umph.  1  prefer  defeat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  considerations  present  them 
selves  to  my  mind,  growing  out  of  this  “hurrah” 
system  of  electioneering,  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  presenting  to  the  House. 

Ours  is  a  government  founded  upon  the  will  of 
the  people;  it  is  therefore  an  object  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  that  those  who  impart  vitality  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  should  act  upon  principle,  controlled  by  feel¬ 
ings  of  enlightened  patriotism.  When  the  “hurrah” 
system  of  electioneering  is  adopted,  neither  princi¬ 
ple  nor  patriotism  is  consulted.  Thus  the  fountain 
of  political  power  is  corrupted,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  the  entire  system  will  become  diseased,  short¬ 
ly  followed  by  dissolution.  If  we  look  to  history, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  from  which  we  may  not 
learn  salutary  lessons  upon  this  point.  The  repub¬ 
lic  of  Rome  flourished  m  original  purity  and  vigor 
so  long  as  the  people  were  virtuous;  but  shortly  after 
they  were  fed  from  the  public  granaries,  and  tanta¬ 
lized  by  shows  and  exhibitions  of  beasts,  fyc.;  they  be¬ 
come  corrupted  by  vice,  enervated  by  luxury,  and 
finally  the  government  was  sold  by  a  licentious  sol¬ 
diery  to  the  highest  bidder.  1  trust  the  American 
republic  will  never  descend  to  this  point  of  national 
degradation.  But  we  should  remember  that  the 
surest  means  of  preventing  it  is  to  make  all  elec¬ 
tions  turn  on  principle,  and  appeal  to  the  reason, 
not  the  passions  of  die  American  people. 

Then,  sir,  above  all  things,  I  deprecate  this  sing¬ 
ing  of  ambitious  or  incompetent  men  into  the  execu¬ 
tive  chair  of  this  nation.  If  the  voice  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  man,  (Washington,)  whose  portrait  hangs 
upon  the  right  of  the  Speaker’s  chair,  could  be  heard 
from  the  tomb,  it  would  warn  the  American  people 
of  the  certain  fate  which  awaits  thdm  if  this  system  I 


of  electioneering  for  the  presidency  is  continued. 
And,  sir,  would  not  that  scarcely  less  distinguished 
foreigner,  (Lafayette,)  who  lives  upon  the  canvass 
on  your  left,  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  declara¬ 
tion,  “That  iti  is  only  necessary  for  a  nation  to  be 
free,  that  she  wills  it;  and  to  be  happy,  that  she 
knows  it?”  if  he  could  be  sensible  of  the  degraded  sys¬ 
tem  adopted  by  the  whig  party  to  elevate  their  men 
to  power. 

if  that  figure  (representing  the  genius  of  liberty) 
which  surmounts  the  Speaker’s  chair  was  sensible, 
and  could  feel  for  the  degradation  of  our  beloved 
country,  it  would  drop  a  tear  of  regret,  and  blot 
from  the  record  of  memory,  the  melancholy  fact, 
that,  in  all  contest  for  political  power,  folly  usurps 
the  throne  of  wisdom,  infamy  of  honor,  vice  of  vir¬ 
tue;  and  this,  too,  in  the  only  country  under  heaven 
in  which  the  blessing  of  civil  liberty  is  secured  to 
every  citizen. 

I  may  be  told  that  the  democratic  party  set  the 
example  of  resorting  to  humbugs,  of  hickory  poles, 
&c.,  to  secure  political  power:  be  it  so;  does  this 
justify  you,  who  insolently  claim  all  the  talents,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  patriotism  of  the  country,  in  adopting  a 
system  which  the  democracy  have  abandoned,  as 
disreputable — nay,  disgraceful  to  them?  Where,  in 
what  court  of  law,  could  you  plead  an  exemption 
from  the  punishment  due  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  because  others  had  committed  similar  of¬ 
fences?  or  how  do  you  expect  to  escape  the  suspi¬ 
cion  and  odium  of  guilt  confessed,  so  long  as  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  practise  the  vice?  Do  one  of  two  things: 
either  plead  justification,  and  fall  like  men;  or  re¬ 
pent,  make  full  confession,  and  ask  absolution.  Do 
one  or  the  other,  if  you  desire  or  expect  to  retain  the 
respect  of  mankind,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  part  of  whig  policy,  to  another  which  is  more 
tangible,  and  therefore,  from  the  exposure  of  which, 

I  expect  more  practical  good  to  the  country. 

Here  the  Speaker’s  mallet  fell,  announcing  that 
Mr.  Payne’s  hour  had  expired. 

Mr.  P.  observed  that  he  was  not  half  through  his 
remarks. 

Several  voices:  “Write  out  the  rest.” 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir;  I  will  not  do  that,  but  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  conclude  them. 

Mr.  PAYNE,  having,  at  a  subsequent  day,  ob¬ 
tained  the  floor,  concluded  his  remarks,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  was  arrested  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  the  other  day,  under  the  operation  of  your 
gag  rule,  adopted  by  a  whig  Congress,  and  shame¬ 
fully  enforced  by  a  democratic  one,  I  was  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  acts  passed 
at  the  extra  session  of  the  last  Congress.  I  do  this 
the  more  readily,  because  it  is  known  and  admitted 
that  the  ruling  genius  of  that  session  was  the  origi-  ■ 
nator  and  advocate  of  all  the  measures  of  the  27th 
Congress,  and  is  now  the  undisputed  whig  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  It  is  upon  the  issues  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  session  of  June,  1841,  that  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  must  turn;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  each  free¬ 
man,  when  he  deposits  his  vote  in  the  ballot-box,  to 
do  so  with  reference  to  the  issues  in  question. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  those  issues? 

1.  An  insolvent,  miscalled  a  bankrupt  law — a 
measure  which,  for  its  atrocity  and  reckless  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  American  legislation — passed,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming  a  permanent  part  of  our  commer¬ 
cial  system,  but  as  a  sponge  by  which  swindling  mil- 
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ionaries  were  discharged  from  all  obligation  to  pay 
heir  just  debts;  and  then  repealed,  before  the  hon- 
3st  insolvent  was  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law.  The  atrocity  of  the  passage  of 
his  law,  in  the  form  it  did  pass,  is  only  equalled  by 
he  unblushing  and  indecent  haste  with  which  it 
.vas  repealed. 

Now,  sir,  by  whose  instrumentality  was  this  law 
jassed.  I  charge  it  upon  the  whig  candidate  for  the 
residency.  I  am  aware  that  rumor  gives  Mr. 
Webster  a  large  share  of  the  credit  due  to  those  who 
lassed  this  measure;  but  the  record  gives  the  credit 
o  Mr.  Clay.  The  bill  had  passed  the  House,  and 
vas  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence.  By  refer- 
nce  to  the  journal  of  the  1st  session  of  the  twenty- 
eventh  Congress,  page  111,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
after  an  ineffectual  motion  of  Mr.  Nicholas  to 
mend  the  bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  ordered, 
fat  the  bill  lie  on  the  table.”  Here  the  bill  ought 
3  have  slept  the  sleep  of  death;  and  doubtless  would 
ave  done  so,  but  for  the  zeal  of  the  whig  candidate 
)r  the  presidency.  The  journal  proceeds:  “On  mo¬ 
on  of  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  That  the  Senate  re- 
.ime  the  consideration  of  the  last  mentioned” — 
ankrupt — “bill,  it  was  determined  in  the  affirma- 
ve — yeas  26,  nays  22.  Mr.  Clay  voting  in  the 
ffirmative.  Thus,  sir,  it  is  perceived  that  Mr.  Clay 
:scued  the  bankrupt  bill  from  the  quiet  death  de- 
gned  it  by  Mr.  Benton,  reanimated  it  into  life,  and 
assed  it  into  a  law. 

If,  sir,  Mr.  Clay  is  made  President,  this  precise 
.easure  must  be  revived;  not  with  modifications,  be- 
mse  I  believe  he  resisted  every  effort  to  amend  the 
ill,  and  declared  it  to  be  one  of  a  “series”  of  whig 
easures  which  was  looked  upon  and  regarded  as 
jcessary  to  the  whole  system.  Every  voter,  then, 
ho  votes  Mr.  Clay  in  November,  1844,  must  have 
e  re-enactment  of  this  law  as  one  of  the  “series” 

J  whig  measures  in  view,  the  expediency  of  which 
ust  be  decided  by  his  vote. 

I  now  propose  to  examine  this  “series”  of  whig 
easures  as  shadowed  forth  by  the  resolutions  offer- 
by  Mr.  Clay,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the 
t  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  Congress.  That 
nay  do.Mr.  Clay  no  injustice,  I  ask  the  attention 
the  committee  to  the  reading  of  those  resolutions: 

Resolved,  therefore,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
lowing  subjects  ought,  first,  if  not  exclusively,  to  engage  the 
liberations  of  Congress  at  the  present  session: 
st.  The  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury. 

:d.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  govern- 
-nt  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  and  including  authority  to 
atract  a  temporary  loan  to  cover  the  public  debt  created 
the  last  administration. 

tth.  The  prospective  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
blic  lands. 

This,  sir,  is  Mr.  Clay’s  legislative  programme,  in 
rt;  and  out  of  if  grew  that  spawn  of  legislative 
ostitution  which  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  our  coun¬ 
t’s  travail  at  this  time,  and  marks  the  era  of  federal 
le  with  a  legislative  depravity  unknown  in  the 
unger  and  better  days  of  the  republic. 

“The  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury,”  that  “raw-head 
d  bloody-bones”  to  which  whig  speakers  so  long 
pealed  to  frighten  children,  weak  men,  nervous  old 
lids,  and  grotesque  bachelors.  What  is  the  “sub- 
asury,”  as  Mr.  Clay  calls  it?  It  is  a  place  or 
ices,  provided  by  laic,  in  which  the  money  collect- 
by  taxation  upon  the  people,  for  the  support  of 
s  government,  shall  be  kept,  protected  by  such  legal 
ictments  as  will  secure  its  application  to  the  object 
ichich  it  was  collected;  that  is  all.  Can  the  treas- 
;rs  who  keep  the  keys  of  the  safes,  in  which  this 

. 


money  is  locked  up,  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use? 
Not  a  dollar,  unless  they  steal  iff  What  is  to  prevent 
them  from  stealing  it,  or  committing  at  least  a 
breach  of  trust'  There  is  no  breach  of  trust  in  the 
case.  If  they  use  one  dollar  of  the  money  deposited 
with  them,  in  any  way  whatever ,  it  is,  by  law,  made 
a  felony,  for  which  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  for 
not  less  two  years.  Besides,  those  treasurers  give 
bond  with  ample  security;  and  if  they  use  a  dollar 
of  this  money  by  loaning  it,  or  exchanging  it  for 
different  funds,  they  not  only  go  into  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  but  are  liable  to  be  fined  the  full  amount  of 
the  money  used  by  them.  But  can  the  President 
take  this  money  out  of  the  treasury,  and  apply  it  in 
any  way  he  pleases?  He  cannot.  The  constitution 
declares  that  no  “money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  except  under  an  appropriation  made  by 
law.”  The  President  is  sworn  to  support  that  con¬ 
stitution;  and  if  he  were  to  draw  a  dollar  from  the 
treasury  without  the  authority  of  law,  he  would  vi~ 
dale  his  oath,  and  commit  an  offence  for  which  he 
would  be  liable  to  impeachment.  Why,  then,  did 
the  whigs  repeal  this  “sub-treasury?”  Because  they 
preferred  depositing  the  people’s  money,  paid  by 
them  for  the  support  of  government,  in  the  banks, 
by  which  it  can  be  loaned  to  speculators  and  stock¬ 
jobbers.  Suppose  it  is  loaned  to  speculators  and 
stockjobbers,  and  they  never  pay  it  back:  who 
loses  the  money?  If  the  bank  is  able,  she  pays  the 
government  back;  but  if  the  bank  is  not  able  to  pay 
the  government,  the  government  loses  the  money, 
and  the  people  have  to  pay  a  new  tax  to  support  the 
government. 

Now,  sir,  I  confess  I  prefer  that  the  money  which 
I  pay  into  the  public  treasury,  for  the  support  of 
government,  should  be  safely  kept  and  applied  to 
the  object  for  which  I  paid  it.  I  am  not  willing  to 
risk  the  uncertainty  of  speculation  and  banking, 
which  we  must  do  so  long  as  the  public  money  is 
deposited  with  the  banks.  Every  American  citizen 
who  votes  for  Mr.  Clay  in  November  next,  settles, 
so  far  as  his  vote  is  concerned,  the  expediency  of 
collecting  taxes  from  the  people  to  be  deposited  with 
the  banks,  which  never  fail  to  loan  it  out,  and  there¬ 
by  subject  them  to  the  dangers  and  casualties  of 
trade. 

But,  sir,  I  cannot  quit  this  one  of  the  “series”  of 
whig  measures,  without  asking  where  the  public 
money  is  kept  at  thishime.  We  all  know,  when 
General  Jackson  directed  the  removal  of  the  public 
money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  pro¬ 
digious  hue  and  cry  was  raised;  and  the  people 
were  told  by  the  whigs  that  “the  public  money 
was  kept  in  the  breeches  pockets  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident.”  Whether  this  was  true  or  false,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  after  the  failure  of  the  pet-bank 
experiment,  established  the  independent  treasury — 
thereby  placing  the  public  money  under  the  custody 
of  the  law.  The  independent  treasury  has  been  re¬ 
pealed;  the  pet  bank  system  has  exploded.  Where 
then,  1  ask,  in  behalf  of  the  people,  is  the  public 
money  kept?  It  cannot  be  possible,  that  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  have  placed  the  public  money  in  the 
pockets  of  President  Tyler,  whom  they  have  repeat¬ 
edly  denounced  as  a  mountebank  politician,  and  a 
traitor  to  every  principle  he  professed  before  his 
election.  This  cannot  be.  But  where  is  the  public 
money?  Answer  this  question;  let  the  people  know, 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  want  of  time  I  cannot  enter 
on  the  advantages  the  country  would  derive,  by  a 
permanent  adoption  of  the  independent  treasury.  I 
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therefore  "dismiss  this  subject  with  a  view  of  noti¬ 
cing  another  of  Mr.Clay’s  “series”  of  whig  measures 
upon  which  the  November  election  is  to  turn,  viz: 
an  authority  to  contract  a  temporary  loan,  to  cover 
the  public  debt  created  by  the  last  administration. 
Let  us  now  examine  to  what  result  this  authority  to 
contract  a  loan  to  pay  the  debt  created  by 
the  late  administration  has  led  the  county. 

It  will  be  remembered,  sir,  that  I  have  already  de¬ 
monstrated  to  the  committee  that  the  whole  amount 
of  public  debt,  due  and  unpaid  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1841,  was]  ...  |8,379,059  81 

Of  this  sum,  created  before  Mr.  Van 

Buren  came  into  power,  there  was  1,771,698  27 


Mr.  Van  Buren’s  debt  left  unpaid  3d 
March,  1841  -  -  -  $6,607,361  54 

It  was  for  this  debt,  “ created ”  by  the  late  administra¬ 
tion,  that  this  authority  to  negotiate  a  loan  was  au¬ 
thorized. 

I  now  call  attention  to  the  report  of  T.  L.  Smith, 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  exhibiting  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt  on  the  14th  of  February,  1843,  viz: 

Old  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  principal  and 

interest  -  $288,306  40 

Unfunded  debt — old  treasury  notes,  $4,317  44 
Mississippi  stock,  .  •  4,320  03 

Registered  debt  -  •  26,822  44 -  35,259  97 

Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  assumed  by  the  United  States  -  1,380,000  00 

Treasury  notes  ....  11,711,210  00 

Loans  of  1841  ....  13,974,445  11 

$27,389,221  65 

T.  L.  SMITH,  Register. 

Deduct  the  whole  public  debt  due  3d  March, 

1341  ......  8,379,059  81 

Increase  of  national  debt  in  one  yea:  —  1 1 1 
months  -  -  -  -  $19,010,161  84 


Now,  sir,  you  perceive  that,  under  the  pretence  of 
paying  a  specific  debt,  created  and  left  unpaid  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  amounting,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  to  $6,607,361  54,  Mr.  Clay,  aided  by 
his  party,  has  increased  the  whole  amount  of  public 
debt,  in  less  than  two  years,  $19,010,161  84 — ma¬ 
king  the  enormous  aggregate  of  public  debt  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1843,  of  $27,389,221  65. 

Why  this  prodigious  increase  of  national  debt  in 
so  short  a  period?  Because  it  is  one  of  a  series  of 
whig  measures,  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
system,  as  a  whole.  The  committee  will  recollect 
that  a  debt  of  thirty  millions  was  charged  upon  the 
late  administration,  at  the  extra  session  of  the  27th 
Congress.  The  object  of  this  charge  was  to  induce 
the  country  to  believe  that  a  necessity  really  existed 
for  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act,  by  an  increase 
of  duties  upon  foreign  imports.  This  debt  was 
proved  not  to  exist;  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  create  a  vast  public  debt,  as  the  only  ex¬ 
cuse  which  it  was  believed  would  satisfy  the  people 
for  an  increase  of  the  tariff  to  the  extent  desired  by 
the  manufacturers.  Herein,  1  verily  believe,  is 
founded  the  entire  cause  of  this  rapid  increase  of 
public  debt.  I  further  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opin¬ 
ion,  that  if  Mr.  Clay  succeeds  to  the  presidency,  in 
less  than  two  years  from  that  day  this  same  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  will  force  upon  the  government 
the  assumption  of  the  debts  due  by  the  States, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  then 
the  existing  tariff  will  be  perpetuated,  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  will  receive  all  of  the  protection  which  his 
■cupidity  and  avarice  desire.  Now,  sir,  mark  this 


prediction.  I  am  neither  “a  prophet,  nor  the  son  ofi 
prophet;”  but  1  risk  my  reputation  for  forecas 
upon  the  result. 

Sir,  every  voter  in  November  next  must  decide  a 
the  ballot-box  upon  the  correctness  or  incorrectnesi 
of  Mr.  Clay’s  financial  scheme,  which,  with  thi 
avowed  object  of  paying  a  specific  debt  of  a  frac 
tion  over  six  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  in 
creases  the  whole  amount  of  national  debt,  in  lea 
than  tvfo  years,  to  a  fraction  over  nineteen  million 
of  dollars;  which,  when  added,  as  before  remarked 
to  the  existing  debt  on  the  3d  March,  1841,  make 
the  grand  aggregate  of  actual  debt,  on  the  13ti  mg 
February,  1843,  amount  to  $27,389,221  65.  L, 

Mr.  Chairman,  l  now  propose  to  call  the  after  Lh 
tion  of  the  committee  to  another  of  the  “series”  c 
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whig  measures,  as  developed  in  the  legislative  pre  L, 
gramme  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the  extra  session  of  th  L(l 
27th  Congress — viz:  “The  prospective  distributio  Lj 


of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.”  The  advc  j 


cates  of  distribution,  as  I  understand  them,  conteni 
that  the  States  ceded  the  public  domain  to  the  fee  [ 
eral  Union  as  a  trustee — the  object  of  the  cessitff  fl 
being  to  pay  the  national  debt;  and  this  debt  heir  (j]a 
now  paid,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  publ 
land  revert  and  belong  to  the  States  respectively.  gy, 
Now,  sir,  I  admit  that  property  placed  in  tl  );st, 
hands  of  a  trustee,  to  pay  a  particular  debt,  wou!  L 
revert  to  the  original  owner,  or  maker  of  the  tru  tjn 
deed,  by  operation  of  law,  provided  the  debt  was  pa  f(( 
by  the  party  owing  the  same;  but  I  contend  the  de  f  |j 
named  in  the  trust  must  be  discharged  in  fact,  h  joll 
fore  the  property  can  revert  to  the  party  making  tl  j|j0| 
trust;  and  that  the  reversion  can  only  be  to  tl 
party  to  whom  the  property  named  in  the  trust  o)  (' 
ginally  belonged,  or  to  his  representatives. 

The  bill  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  27  P 
Congress,  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  ® 
the  public  lands  among  the  States,  disregards  all 1 
those  rules  of  justice,  common  sense,  and  law.  IT 
Was  the  national  debt  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  «e 
the  sales  of  the  public  land?  I  have  taken  sor  ^ 
pains  to  ascertain,  what  was  the  precise  amount 
national  debt  paid  by  this  government;  and  all 
what  amount  of  money  has  been  paid  into  the  trei  in 
ury  of  the  United  States,  from  the  sales  of  the  p«  be 
lie  land.  I  find  the  account  to  stand  thus: 


Amount  of  national  debt  paid  by 
this  government 

Amount  received  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands  from  the  earliest 
period,  down  to  31st  December, 
1843,  is 


IfS! 


$450,876,877  i'k 

Inti 


« 

til 

*114,013,000 

lion 
ie$i 


'  The  amount  paid  for  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  c 
sidered  in  this  estimate;  and  the  surplus  revenue  d^posi 
with  the  States  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  The  surplus  tl  > F 
deposited,  was  produced  by  the  immense  revenue  deri  neit 
from  the  sale  of  lands — running  up  some  years  to  over 
millions  of  dollars,  especially  in  1S34,  ’35,  and  ’3d.  The  i  fl 
count  would  9tand  thus: 


Paid  for  the  public  lands,  in  extinguishing 
Indian  titles,  6tc.  -  $1 12,000,00(  [ 

Deposited  with  the  States,  under  the  de- 
posite  act  -----  28,OOO,O0C| 


$140,000,001  bj| 

Received  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  -  114,013.001  j 


Jl 

Balance  paid  for  the  public  lands  above  the  ■ 

amount  received  ...  -  $25, 980,90!  W 

Thus  it  is  perceived,  that,  as  yet,  not  one  dollar  derived  f  ^ 
the  sale  of  the  public  domain  has  been  applied  to  the  a  U 
dation  of  the  national  debt,  but  has  been  a  charge  upon  )  J[| 
custom-house  revenue,  of  over  25  millions  of  dollars.  1  1 


!> 


jxcess  of  debt  paid,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  revenue,  received  from 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  -  336,863,877  71 

Now,  sir,  you  perceive,  that  the  object  for  which 
ose  lands  were  ceded — to  wit:  the  payment  of  the 
itional  debt — has  not  yet  been  accomplished  out  of 
i  proceeds  of  the  publie  lands;  and  it  is  worse  than 
insense  to  contend  for  a  reversion  to  the  States, 
itil  that  debt  is  fully  li  juidated  out  of  the  proceeds 
the  sales  of  said  lands. 

Again:  The  States  which  ceded  these  lands  to 
e  federal  Union,  were  Connecticut,  New  York, 
irginia  and  North  Carolina.  Georgia,  it  is  true, 
ded  her  waste  lands  also,  but  she  received  her  quid 
o  quo.  The  federal  government,  at  the  time  the 
ssion  was  made,  and  in  consideration  therefor, 
>und  herself  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  all  the 
nd  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  The 
ur  States  already  named  were  the  only  States 
hich  tranferred  their  waste  lands  to  the  federal 
lion,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  national  debt. 

,  then,  there  be  a  reversionary  interest  to  the  land 
ded,  it  unquestionably  must  be  in  those  four  States. 
rhat  right  had  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
tts,  (which  refused  to  surrender  her  public  land,)  the 
istrict  of  Columbia,  and  other  States  of  the 
nion,  to  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  waste  lands 
ded  by  other  States?  None  earthly,  either  in  law 
equity;  and  yet  the  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
’  the  public  lands  provides  for  a  pro  rata  distribu- 
>n  between  all  the  States,  founded  upon  repx-esent- 
ion. 

Sir,  it  is  disingenuous  in  gentlemen  to  contend 
at  the  claim  to  distribution  is  founded  in  an 
juitable  or  legal  reversionary  interest  in  all 
e  States.  Distribution  is  desired  and  in- 
nded  for  more  active  and  practical  purposes.  The 
w  or  justice  of  the  measure  has  but  little  influ- 
ice  upon  those  who  advocate  it.  It  is -designed  to 
ithdraw  from  the  national  treasury  every  resource 
r  raising  revenue,  except  by  duties  upon  foreign 
rports,  and  thereby  impose  the  entire  burdens  of 
rvernment  upon  custom-house  revenue.  That  is 
e  object,  the  practical  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
:rpetuate  the  tariff  of  1849,  and  thereby  afford  the 
paired  protection  to  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
ie  country.  Now,  sir,  if  gentlemen  will  first  re- 
iburse  the  treasury,  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
nds,  actually  surrendered  by  the  States  to  the  fed- 
-al  government,  for  the  §336,863,877  71  custom- 
ouse  revenue  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  na- 
onal  debt,  then  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  that  the 
isidue  of  this  land  shall  revert  to  the  particular 
tales  by  which  it  was  surrendered  to  the  federal 
avemment.  But,  until  this  is  done,  the  States  have 
either  an  equitable  nor  legal  claim  to  the  reversion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thus  far  only  spoken  of  the 
mds  actually  ceded  by  the  States  to  the  federal  Union, 
there  is  another  class  of  public  lands  owned  by  this 
overnment,  and  acquired  by  purchase  from  foreign 
ountries — I  mean  the  Louisiana  territory,  pur- 
hased  from  France,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  millions  of 
ollars;  and  the  Florida  territory,  purchased  front 
pain,  at  a  cost  of  five  millions  of  dollars — making  the 
ggregate  cost  of  both  territories,  twenty  millions  of 
ollars.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  money 
rising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  has 
ot  paid  the  national  debt  by  §336,863,877,71. 
t  therefore  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence  that 
he  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  .paid  by  this  govern¬ 


ment  for  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
was  derived  from  custom-house  revenue. 

Now,  sir,  what  reversionary  interest,  either  in  law 
or  equity,  have  the  States  ceding  their  wild  lands  to 
the  federal  Union,  to  the  lands  purchased  from 
France  and  Spain'1  No  rational  man  will  content  for 
any  such  right:  and  yet  the  distribution  bill  of  the 
extra  session  distributed  among  the  States  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  those  lands  also?  Could  you 
have  a  more  striking  illustration  than  this  fact  affords, 
of  the  disingenuousness  of  the  argument  founded 
upon  the  legal  or  equitable  reversionary  interest  in 
the  States? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  useless  to  hoodwink  this 
question.  The  passage  of  the  distribution  bill  at  the 
extra  session  was  a  lawless  attempt  to  ride  over  the 
constitution  by  a  reckless  majority,  flushed  with 
victory,  and  giddy  from  elevation.  It  was  a  deliber¬ 
ate  attempt  to  distribute  at  one  single  dash  twenty 
millions  of  custom-house  revenue;  to  do  which, 
I  maintain  Congress  has  not  the  constitutional 
power,  in  this  opinion  I  was  sustained  by  Mr. 
Clay  himself,  at  no  later  day  than  July  the  11th, 
1832.  Speaking  of  a  distribution  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nue,  he  says: 

If  this  be  collected  from  one  portion  of  the  people,  and 
given  to  another,  it  would  be  unjust.  If  it  is  to  be  given  to 
the  States  in  their  corporate  capacity,  to  be  used  by  them  in 
their  public  expenditure,  I  know  of  no  prniciple  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  authorizes  the  federal  government  to  become 
such  collector  for  the  States,  nor  of  any  principle  of  safety 
or  propriety,  which  admits  of  the  States  becoming  such  recip- 
cents  of  gratuity  from  the  general  government ■“  (See  Register 
of  Debates,  vol.  S,  p.  67.) 

Now,  sir,  the  constitution  is  the  same  it  was  in 
1832;  and  the  same  principles  of  “safety  and  proprie¬ 
ty”  which  operated  upon  the  question  then,  did  so 
in  1841.  If  Mr.  Clay  was  right  in  1832,  he  was 
wrong  in  1841.  But  1  may  be  told,  that  although 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to  distribute 
custom-house  revenue,  yet  the  public  money  may  be 
invested  in  land,  as  was  the  case  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida;  and  that  the  land  may  then 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  distributed. 

Sir,  you  can  circumvent  the  constitution  by  no 
such  artifice.  You  can  do  nothing  indirectly  which 
you  have  not  the  power  to  do  directly;  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so  is  a  dishonest  evasion  of  official 
oaths,  which  merits  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men. 
The  proposition,  then,  to  distribute  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  those  lands,  purchased  from 
France  and  Spain,  and  paid  for  with  money  derived 
from  customs,  is  as  clearly  a  proposition  to  distri¬ 
bute  custom-house  revenue  as  it  would  have  been 
had  the  money  been  taken  directly  from  the  treas¬ 
ury;  and,  sir,  every  voter  in  November  next  must 
set  the  seal  of  his  approbation  or  disapprobation 
upon  this  one  of  the  “series”  of  whig  measures, 
which  asserts,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  carry  into 
execution,  the  dangerous  power  of  taxing  the  peo¬ 
ple,  not  for  the  support  of  government  ,  but  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  States. 

Another  decided  objection  with  me  to  distribution 
is  founded  in  the  fact  that  the  money  distributed  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  debts  due  by  the 
States.  Those  debts  were  chiefly  contracted  to 
prosecute  schemes  of  internal  improvement.  The 
object  of  these  improvements  was  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  property  and  capital  of  the  State  in 
which  they  were  made.  Under  the  system  of  rais¬ 
ing  revenue  by  a  direct  tax,  adopted  by  the  States, 
the  burden  of  paying  those  debts  falls  upon  proper- 
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ty  and  capital.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  was  to 
benefit  capital  and  property  the  debt  was  contracted. 
It  is  therefore  just  that  capital  and  property  should 
be  taxed  to  pay  the  debt.  But,  sir,  if  you  pay  those 
debts  from  the  federal  treasury,  the  revenue  of 
which  is  collected  by  an  indirect  tax,  you  exempt 
capital  and  property  from  the  burden  of  paying 
those  State  debts,  and  transfer  it  to  labor.  This  is 
unjust,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  I  shall  illus¬ 
trate  this  objection  more  fully  after  I  notice  the  last 
of  the  “series”  of  whig  measures  originating  in  the 
legislative  programme  of  Mr.  Clay;  but  I  desire  the 
committee  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  already  stated, 
viz:  that  the  debts  due  by  the  States  have  to  be  paid, 
under  existing  laws,  by  a  direct  tax  upon  capital 
and  property. 

Sir,  I  now  propose  to  review  the  tariff  bill  of  1842. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  legislative  programme  of  Mr. 
Clay,  at  the  extra  session  of  the  27th  Congress,  in 
these  words:  “The  provision  of  an  adequte  revenue 
for  the  government,  by  the  imposition  of  duties.1’  How 
modest  the  allusion — how  little  calculated  to  excite 
alarm — the  magnitude,  unjust  and  hideous  prop¬ 
ositions  of  the  matured  legislative  monster,  it  is  my 
duty  to  delineate. 

Sir,  I  must  do  this  as  briefly  as  possible.  My  own 
strength  is  exhausted,  and  I  fear  I  have  already 
wearied  the  patience  of  the  committee.  Before, 
however,  I  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  tariff 
bill  of  1842,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  examine  the 
position  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  reference  to  a  protective 
tariff:  certain  it  is,  he  is  differently  understood  upon 
this  question,  in  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
Union.  His  friends  upon  this  floor,  hailing  north 
©f  the  Potomac,  most  certainly  understand  him  as 
desiring  protection  to  the  manufacturers,  “by  the  en¬ 
actment  of  laws  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  ad¬ 
equate  for  it.”  Whereas,  south  of  the  Potomac,  he 
is  understood  to  be  in  favor  of  “a  revenue  tariff 
only,”  with  the  incidental  protection  afforded  by  it: 
at  least  so  I  understand  from  the  tone  of  the  south¬ 
ern  press.  Sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  moment 
how  this  difference  of  opinion  originated  between 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  in  different  sections  of  the 
Union.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  his  own  ambig¬ 
uous  language  has  not  given  rise  to  this  difference  of 
opinion.  Sure  I  am,  he  is  not  in  favor  of  a  revenue 
tariff  only,  with  such  incidental  protection  as  a  strict¬ 
ly  revenue  tariff  affords;  nor  will  any  of  his  friends 
upon  this  floor  assert  that  he  is.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  White]  vindicated  him,  the 
other  day,  from  the  charge  of  being  opposed  to  pro¬ 
tection,  for  protection  sake;  and  yet  his  friends  in  the 
South,  maintain  that  he  is  opposed  to  any  but  a  rev¬ 
enue  tariff,  and  to  all  protection,  except  the  incident¬ 
al  protection  resulting  from  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  this  question  Mr.  Clay  has 
not  acted,  as  1  verily  believe,  openly  and  fairly  with 
the  South.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Meriwether,  da¬ 
ted  October  the  24th,  1843,  he  says:  “I  never  was 
in  favor  of  what  I  regarded  as  a  high  tariff.”  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Bronson,  of  Lagrange,  Georgia, 
dated  September  13,  1843,  he  remarks: 

I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  a  high  tariff  being  ever  es¬ 
tablished.  That  of  1828  was  eminently  deserving  that  de¬ 
nomination.  I  was  not  in  Congress  when  it  passed,  and  did 
not  vote  for  it;  but  with  its  history,  and  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  gave  birth  to  it,  I  am  well  acquainted.  They 
were  highly  discreditable  to  American  legislation;  and  I 
hope,  for  its  honor,  will  never  be  again  repeated. 

Now,  sir,  tills  is  a  strong  condemnation  of  the 
tariff  of  1828,  but  upon  what  grounds  we  are  not 
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told;  whether  it  is  condemned  by  Mr.  Clay  bccau 
of  the  high  protection  it  afforded  the  manufacture 
or  because  of  the  duty  imposed  by  it^  upon  artici 
not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  is  not  stated. 

Mr.  Clay  wished  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  ,(s 
a  high  protective  tariff- — such  as  the  tariff  of  1828-  T 
why  did  he  not  say  so?  Why  did  he  omit  the  wo 
protective  altogether,  and  only  speak  of  a  high  tari: 
Can  it  be  possible  Mr.  Clay  wrote  this  letter  to  sati  f* 
fy  the  South,  leaving  the  North  in  full  possession  * 
all  his  views  originally  expressed  upon  the  subjt 
of  protection?  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  appeal  to  t 
candor  of  the  South,  if  they  do  not  understand  S4 
Clay  (when  he  said,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Me. 
wether,  “I  never  was  in  favor  of  what  I  consider  ^rtii 
a  high  tariff,”  and,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bronso 
condemns  the  high  tariff  of  1828)  to  be  opposed 
the  high  protection  afforded  by  that  bill.  I  am  qu:  aril 
sure  he  is  so  understood  in  that  meridian.  But,  s  ml 
this  is  a  profound  error.  Mr.  Clay  does  not  no'  i  ret 
nor  did  he  ever,  object  to  the  protection  afforded  1 
the  tariff  of  1828.  When  he  speaks  of  the  hi;  w 
tariff  of  1828,  he  has  reference  to  the  aggrege  ugi 
amount  of  duty  imposed  by  that  bill,  and  not  to  t  He 
protection  which  it  afforded. 

In  proof  upon  this  point,  let  us  examine  a  simil 
condemnation,  by  Mr.  Clay,  of  the  tariff  of  18S  rie 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  Senate  of  t 
United  States,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  183 
and  reported  in  Gales  &  Seaton’s  Register  of  E 
bates,  part  1,  vol.  viii,  p.  263. 
tariff  he  says: 


In  alluding  to  t.  ticu 
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An  amendment  of  the  system  was  proposed  in  1828,  to  t 
history  of  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable  recollectio 
The  bill  in  that  year,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  was  fram  i  l 
on  principles  directly  adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  t  Jjj, 

friends  of  the  policy  ©f  protection . Be  that  as 

may,  the  most  exceptionable  features  of  the  bill  wt 
stamped  upon  it  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  t  IP| 
friends  of  the  system,  by  the  votes  of  southern  membe 
upon  a  principle,  1  think,  as  unsound  in  legislation  as  it 
reprehensible  in  ethics.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  condemnation  of  the  tariff  j 
1828,  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1832,  is  as  clear  and  decid 
as  it  was  in  1843. 
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Now,  sir,  let  us  examine  the  grounds  of  this  o  .ai 
jection  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  made  by  Mr.  Clay  . 
1832,  and  thereby  arrive  at  what  he  really  mea  < 
by  his  condemnation  of  the  same  bill  in  1843.  ; ^ 

1832,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  revenue  had  i  |j; 
creased  beyond  the  wants  of  the  public  service;  a)  j  ^ 
it  was,  therefore,  deemed  necessary  to  modify  t.  L 
tariff  of  1828.  Mr.  Clay  embarked  in  the  p<  j  ^ 
formanee  of  this  duty.  Did  he  propose  to  dimini  t, 
the  protection  afforded  the  manufacturer  by  the  b  A 
he  then  and  now  condemns,  because  it  was  “enitij 
nently  a  high  protective  tariff?”  No,  sir.  The  f<  |  Tr 
lowing  is  the  proposition  offered  by  Mr.  Clay  f 
that  purpose: 

Resolved ,  That  the  existing  duties  upon  articles  import  ([ 
from  foreign  countries,  and  net  coming  into  competition  w  ^ 
similar  articles  made  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  oug  . 
to  he  forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties  upon  wir 
and  silks,  and  they  ought  to  be  reduced;  and  that  the  t'o  Mi 
inittee  on  Finance  he  instructed  to  report  a  hill  according 
—  See  1st  part,  vol.  8,  Gales  d Seaton's  Register  of  Dcbal  j, 
page  55. 

This,  sir,  is  Mr.  Clay’s  plan  for  modifying  t 
duties  of  1828.  It  is  to  reduce  and  abolish  the  d 
ties  upon  luxuries,  including  wines  and  silks.  B 
not  one  word  is  said  about  reducing  the  duties  upi 
iron,  steel,  cotton  or  woollen  goods,  shoes,  ha' 
salt,  sugar,  or  any  of  those  articles  of  necessi 
which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  laborii 


^sses  of  tlie  country,  and  upon  which  protection 
as  carried  to  the  verge  of  prohibition.  Not  a 
ord,  sir;  but,  to  the  contrary,  in  his  speech,  de- 
fered  in  support  of  his  proposition  “to  reduce  and 
>oiish  duties  on  unprotected  articles,  retaining  the 
ithful  collection  of  those  on  the  protected  articles,” 
S  says: 

This  mode  is  the  most  equitable  and  reasonable;  and  it 
esents  an  undebatabie  ground,  on  which  1  had  hoped  we 
uld  all  safely  tread  without  difficulty.  It  exacts  no  sacri- 
e  of  principle  from  the  opponents  of  the  American  sys- 
|tn.  It  comprehends  none  on  the  part  of  its  friends.  The 
:asure  before  you  embraces  this  mode.  It  is  simple, 
d  free  from  all  complexity,  &.c. 

Now,  sir,  here  is  a  full  approval  of  all  the  pro- 
ction  to  the  manufacturer  afforded  by  the  tariff  of 
!28;  and  his  sole  objection  to  it  was,  that  it  taxed 
tides  made  abroad  which  do  not  come  in  competi- 
>n  with  similar  articles  manufactured  in  the  United 
ates;  and,  therefore,  was  “eminently”  a  high 
riff.  This  is  all  that  Mr.  Clay  meant  to  condemn 
the  tariff  of  1828,  in  his  recent  letters  to  Meri- 
ether  and  Bronson;  otherwise,  he  would  have  op- 
>sed  a  high  protective  tariff.  But  is  it  just  to  the 
iople  to  use  equivocal  or  ambiguous  language  upon 
great  national  question,  involving  the  interest  of 
e  whole  country,  and  upon  which  the  election  of 
e  chief  executive  officer  of  the  nation  is  to  turn? 
submit  that  interrogatory  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
iends. 

i Sir,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Clay  that  the  mode  by 
hich  he  proposed  to  modify  the  tariff  of  1828,  “is 
mple,  and  free  from  all  complexity”  in  one  par- 
:ular.  It  proposes  to  tax  the  consumer  of  the 
scessaries  of  life  to  the  utmost  verge  of  endurance, 
id  to  exempt  the  consumer  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
pm  all  tax  whatever. 

And,  sir,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
is  proposed  modification  of  the  tariff  of  1828  ex¬ 
its  the  sacrifice  of  every  principle  maintained  by  the 
iponents  of  the  American  system,  and  compre- 
mds  the  entire  system  of  protection  in  its  most 
iious  form.  But  I  shall  not  enter  upon  that  ques- 
m  at  this  time.  My  object  is  to  show  that  Mr. 
lay’s  opposition  to  the  tariff  of  1828  was  not  to 
e  protection  afforded  by  that  bill,  but  to  the  tax 
hich  it  imposed  on  luxuries ,  under  the  name  of 
unprotected  articles.”  This  I  have  established, 
id  I  hope  the  country  will  not  overlook  the  fact. 
Sir,  I  now  turn  to  the  “black”  tariff  of  1832, 
hich  exceeds,  if  possible,  in  enormity,  the  tariff  of 
128.  All  the  odious  minimums  of  1828  are  ag- 
•avated  in  the  tariff  of  1832;  and  it  is  vastly  more 
ijust  in  its  operation  upon  classes — taxing  the 
borer  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  exempting  the 
ealthy  from  the  legitimate  burdens  of  government, 
look,  sir,  at  the  aggregate  imports  of  1843,  arnount- 
g,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
reasury,  to  $89,260,895.  Of  this  amount  of  hu¬ 
bris,  $48,789,934  enter  duty  free.  Over  one  half  of 
1  our  imports,  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  pay  not  one 
snt  of  duty.  And  of  this  enormous  list  of  free 
■tides — that  is,  luxuries,  exclusive  of  the  article 
f  coffee — the  poorer  classes  of  our  people  do  not 
pnsume  in  value  one  million  of  dollars.  Nearly 
ie  whole  free  list  of  imported  articles  are  consumed 
i  and  about  your  large  cities  by  the  pampered, 
loated,  upstart  aristocracy  of  associated  wealth  and 
Manufacturing  monopolists. 

1  And,  sir,  upon  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one 
olitary  article  of  necessity,  from  a  pin  up,  con- 
umed  by  the  laboring  classes  of  our  people,  upon 
■hich  there  is  not  an  enormous  tax.  Taking  the  ag¬ 


gregate,  and  the  tax  amounts  to  over  40  per  cent 
upon  the  original  cost  of  the  whole.  Sir,  this  is  in¬ 
tolerable;  and,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  their  sycophantic 
followers  and  parasites,  are  constantly  telling  the 
people  that  it  is  a  just  and  equitable  tariff,  raising 
the  revenue  principally  upon  luxuries. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  give  this  statement  a  flat  contra¬ 
diction.  It  is  false.  I  do  this  the  more  readily, 
because  I  read  a  letter  published  in  Boston  the  oth¬ 
er  day,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  manufacturer,  worth,  it  is  said,  not  less  than 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  who  participated  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  In  this  letter  it  was  stated 
that  the  revenue  was  raised  principally  upon  luxu¬ 
ries;  and  that  it  was  a  very  good  tariff,  and  ought 
not  to  be  called  a  black  tariff.  Sir,  the  title  of  the 
bill  ought  to  have  been  “a  bill  to  tax  poverty  and 
exempt  wealth,”  and  then  the  character  and  spirit 
of  the  bill  would  have  been  legitimately  expressed 
by  the  caption. 

I  propose,  sir,  to  treat  this  subject  a  little,  more 
in  detail.  With  that  view  I  have  prepared  a  table, 
the  items  of  which,  together  with  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  upon  each  item,  was  extracted  from  the 
statistical  tables  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Way  and  Means.  The  items  in  this  table 
are  twenty-eight  in  number,  all  of  which  p/iy  a  duty 
to  the  government.  One-half  of  those  items  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  the  middle  and  laboring 
classes  of  society.  The  other  half  are  consumed 
principally  by  the  more  wealthy.  I  invoke  careful 
attention  to  this  table.  The  ad  valorem  rate  of  du¬ 
ty  imposed  by  government  upon  each  item  is  placed 
in  the  right  hand  column: 
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Now,  sir,  who  pays  this  duty?  Upon  this  point 
Jet  Mr.  Clay  speak  for  himself.  In  the  same  speech 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  Mr.  Clay  says: 

The  next  objection  urged  to  the  American  system  is,  that 
it  subjects  South  Carolina  to  the  payment  of  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  public  revenue.  The  basis  of  this  objection 
is  the  assumption — shown  to  have  been  erroneous — that  the 
producer  of  the  exports  from  this  country  pays  the  duty  on 
its  imports,  instead  of  the  consumer  of  those  imports.  The 
amount  which  South  Carolina  really  contributes  to  the 
public  revenue,  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  State,  can 
be  precisely  ascertained.  It  depends  upon  her  consumption 
of  articles  paying  duty. — See  Gales  Seaton's  Register  of  De¬ 
lates,  first  part,  8th  vol.,  page  275. 

No  proposition  is  clearer,  or  better  settled,  than 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax  or  duty  imposed  by 
government  upon  foreign  imports;  and  as  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  consume  almost  exclusively  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  left  hand  column  of  the  table 
just  presented  to  the  committee,  upon  which  those 
enormous  duties  are  levied,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  the  burdens  of  supporting  this 
government  fall  with  unequal  severity  upon  the 
laboring  classes. 

Not  only  have  the  more  wealthy  classes  of  socie¬ 
ty  all  the  benefit  arising  from  a  free  list  of  importa¬ 
tions,  (more  than  one-half  the  whole  of  our  im¬ 
ports,)  but  upon  articles  which  actually  pay  a  duty 
odious  discriminations  are  made  in  their  favor;  a.nd 
notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  are  told  by  every 
whig  upon  this  floor,  North  and  South,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard  an  expression  of  opinion,  that  the  tariff 
of  1842  is  a  good  tariff,  and  ought  not  to  be 
touched.  Even  Mr.  Clay  himself  endorses  the 
general  principles  and  features  of  the  bill.  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Bronson,  already  referred  to,  he  holds 
the  following  language: 

I  had  resigned  my  seat  in  the  Senate  when  the  act  of  1842 
passed.  Generally,  the  duties  are  lower  than  those  in  the 
act  of  1832;  anil  without  intending  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  every  item  of  this  last  tariff,  I  would  say  that  I  think 
tke  provisions,  in  the  main,  are  vjise  and  proper. 

Sir,  this  is  a  full  endorsement  of  the  main  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  Those  main  provisions 
are  but  two  in  number: 

1st.  The  admission  of  over  one-half  of  our  im¬ 
ports  free  of  tax,  the  consumption  of  which  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  wealthy  classes  of  society. 

2d.  Upon  imports  which  do  pay  a  duty,  by  dis¬ 
crimination  for  that  purpose,  the  cheap  articles 
(which  are  chiefly  consumed  by  the  laboring  clasp) 
are  made  to  pay  vastly  the  heaviest  tax  imposed  by 
the  bill. 

These  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
law,  and  are  therefore  endorsed  by  Mr.  Clay. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that,  in  despotic  governments,  it 
is  held  legitimate  to  transfer  the  burdens  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  laboring  poor.  In 
England,  (whose  evil  example  we  are  about  to  imi¬ 
tate,)  this  practice  prevails.  What  are  its  results? 
If  you  visit  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  London,  and 
examine  the  condition  of  the  poor,  you  find  human 
nature  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation;  and 
you  witness  in  a  single  day  scenes  of  human  misery 
over  which  philanthropy  would  weep,  and  humani¬ 
ty  shrink  back  in  disgust  and  amazement. 

But,  upon  the  other  hand,  if  you  should  “bask  in 
the  sunbeams  of  royalty;  exchange  civilities  with 
crowned  heads;”  or  because  the  favorite  of  a  stupid, 
dissipated,  gouty,  worthless,  and  expensive  nobili¬ 
ty,  then,  sir,  you  would  witness  all  of  the  pomp, 
■magnificence,  and  vice,  which  wealth  and  privilege 
■can  bestow.  These  extremes  of  enervating  luxury 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  of  human  degradation  upon 


the  other,  are  both  the  legitimate  results  of  a  govern  I , 
mental  policy  which  exempts  the  rich;  and  trail sf^s  1  , 
to  the  poor  all  the  burdens  of  state.  Deeply  as  f  r 
regret  the  practical  results  which  must  flow  from  :  I 
continuance  of  this  policy  in  America  under  any  cir  , 
cumstances,  my  mortification  is  nevertheless  in  j,, 
creased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  a  candidat  ,, 
for  the  presidency  coming  from  the  valley  of  the  Mis  jj 
sissippi.  i  1  m 

It  is  upon  the  banks  of  the  noble  rivers  whici 
empty  their  tides  into  the  “king  of  floods”  that  th  |  |g 
best  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  advantages  result  ft 
ing  to  a  nation  from  leaving  industry  untrammeled  as 
enterprise  unchecked.  It  was  but  a  few  years  agi 
that  this  vast  region  was  the  haunt  of  savage  man  Mi 
now,  it  is  the  abode  of  civilization  and  of  wealth  ,5 
Before  the  fires  @f  the  savage  ceased  to  blaze  upoi  5  ^ 
the  hill  tops,  or  his  war  whoop  to  echo  from  th  (j, 
valleys,  forests  fell  beneath  the  hand  of  industry  jo 
and  the  desert  was  made  to  “smile  and  blossom  a 
the  rose.”  Where  once  stood  the  Indian  villages  i(aj 
now  rise  magnificent  cities.  The  Indian  wigwar  [be 
and  council  house  is  supplanted  by  temples  erecle  1 
to  science,  religion,  and  law.  All  of  this  is  but  th 
legitimate  result  of  untrammeled  industry,  uncheck 
ed  enterprise.  Vast  as  are  those  magnificent  result!  ih 
we  have  but  just  entered  as  a  nation  upon  a  cours  .  |0; 
of  greatness.  Look  back  half  a  century  to  what  w  j 
then  were:  contemplate  what  we  now  are;  and  thei  Lp 
estimate,  if  you  can,  wha.t  we  are  yet  to  be  at  the  en  ,  p[ 
of  another  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  our  onward  march  to  be  chock  M 
ed?  Are  the  vast  haunts  of  the  wild  man  of  the  Wee  :  w] 
now  remaining,  never  to  become  the  siats  civiliza  jj 
tion  and  of  learning?  Are  no  more  new  cities  to  sprini  j  jj( 
up  as  if  by  enchantment?  Are  no  new  temples  to  b  f„ 
erected  to  science,  religion,  and  law?  Is  that  vae  , 
region  of  territory,  stretching  out  to  the  setting  sur 
to  remain  unpeopled?  Wo,  sir;  no,  sir.  Our  destin) 
is  onward.  Under  the  rigid  discipline  of  strict  part;  ‘  jj 
drill,  you  may,  for  a  period  yet  to  come,  entramny  I ,, 
industry,  and  check  enterprise;  but  it  will  be  of  shoi  „ 
duration.  The  tariff  bill  of  1842  must  be  repealed  [J, 
The  laborer  must  be  restored  to  his  plundered  right! 
and  the  capitalist  bear  his  due  proportion  of  the  bur 
den  of  government.  The  young  lion  from  beyoril  I  jj; 
the  mountains  is  startled  from  his  lair;  with  his  in  L 
creasing  strength  and  ripened  maturity,  your  ricK  L 
ety,  enfeebled,  hot-bed,  British  system  of  monopo  a[ 
lies  and  bounties,  must  sink  into  the  dust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  deeply  as  1  abhor  the  enormoui  it 
free  list  of  the  bill  of  1842,  connected  with  an  odium  „| 
discrimination,  wiiich  taxes  those  articles  consume!  [, 
by  the  poor  vastly-  higher  than  it  does  those  article  ,, 
consumed  by  the  wealthy,  1  have  objections  to  tin  ffi 
bill,  not  less  decided,  upon  other  ground. 

Sir,  it  exempts  capital  from  all  taxation,  an: 
throws  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  this  govern  r, 
ment  upon  persons.  Under  a  system  of  collectini 
revenue  upon  imports,  we  pay  a  tax  only  upoi  j 
what  we  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  in  the  form  of  an  in 
creased  price  upon  those  articles.  It  approximate  f:, 
a  per  capita  or  poll  tax — the  most  odious  of  all  taxes  ) 
Real  estate,  money  loaned  at  interest,  bank  stocks  - 
and  every  species  of  property,  except  slave  pinperlt) 
pay  no  tax,  under  this  system  of  revenue.  This  i  !j  b< 
unjust.  Governments  were  instituted,  among  othe  . 
things,  to  “protect  property.”  Property  shouiti  i, 
therefore,  justly  bear  its  due  proportion  of  the  bur 
dens  of  government;  and,  when  it  does  not,  it  is  th 
best  possible  evidence  that  interested  motive  ha 
swayed  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  demand  | 


id 


I  the  vigilant  attention  of  that  class  of  the  American 
’•people  upon  whose  heads  the  tax  is  imposed  for  the 
|i  protection  of  property. 

I  am  aware  that  this  objection  reaches  the  entire 
■system  of  raising  revenue;  and  I  may  be  supposed 
iito  advocate  a  system  of  direct  taxation  for  the  sup- 
jiport  of  government.  Not  so.  The  people  have 
adopted  the  impost  system  of  collecting  taxes.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  alter  it.  But  it  was  a  trernen- 
tjdous  concession  by  the  many  to  the  few — by  labor 
to  capital;  and  the  concession  must  not  be  abused. 
So  long  as  the  taxing  power  of  the  government  is 
used  for  revenue  purposes  o-nly,  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  bearing  equally  upon  the  rich  and  poor,  we  are 
satisfied;  but  when  it  is  used  to  pamper  wealth,  and 
oppress  poverty — to  foster  monopoly,  and  plunder 
the  people, — we  will  complain;  and,  in  process  of 
time,  we  will  shake  the  system  itself  to  its  founda¬ 
tion,  if  the  iniquity  is  not  corrected. 

Upon  all  of  these  questions  the  people  will  be 
called  upon  to  act,  in  November  next;  and  they  will 
be' confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  election  or  defeat  of 
Mr.  Clay. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told,  in  one  breath,  that  “high 
duties  make  low  prices;”  and  in  the  next  breath, 
that  “duties  are  necessary  to  protect  our  manufac¬ 
tures  against  the  ruin  of  foreign  competition.”  Sir, 
both  these  positions  cannot  be  true;  and,  in  my 
□pinion,  both  are  false.  That  high  duties  make  low 
prices,  is  impossible. 

Take  any  given  article  manufactured  in  foreign 
countries:  its  production  must  cost  a  specific  sum, 
jwhich  embraces  fair  compensation  for  labor  and 
interest  upon  capital  used  in  producing  the  article; 
including  commissions  for  forwarding,  and  freight 
from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  the  market  in 
which  the  article  is  offered  for  sale. 

(  Now,  sir,  if  the  manufacturer  cannot  sell  his  arti¬ 
cle  for  its  intrinsic  value,  he  will  cease  to  bring 
it  to  your  market;  and  if  the  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticle  will  not  bring  its  intrinsic  value  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  its  production  must  stop;  otherwise  the  pro¬ 
ducer  would  ruin  himself. 

Sir,  I  maintain  that,  under  a  perfect  system  of 
free  trade,  the  competition  of  the  world  would  never 
allow  the  article  to  rise  much  above  its  intrinsic 
value,  unless  the  supply  was  insufficient  for  the  de¬ 
mand.  Nor  would  it  sink  below  its  intrinsic  value, 
unless  the  supply  exceded  the  demand.  In  either 
event,  the  evil  would  soon  cure  itself — by  an  increased 
supply  upon  the  one  side  or  diminished  production 
upon  the  other.  Hence  we  may,  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty*  conclude  that  no  article  can  long  remain 
much  above  or  below  its  value,  unless  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  world  is  checked  by  an  artificial 
system  of  monopoly,  as  injurious  in  the  end  to  the 
(enterprise  of  a  nation  as  it  is  immediately  unjust  and 
ruinous  to  the  consumer. 

If  this  be  true,  and  the  government  add  a  tax  or 
(duty  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  imported  article,  it 
'cannot  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  become  an  element  of  cost  to  the  consumer.  If 
the  article  be  one  of  taste  or  luxury,  its  consumption 
imay  be  dispensed  with,  and  thereby  it  may  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  market  by  the  duty,  and  cease  to 
be  an  article  of  commerce;  but  if  it  be  an  article  of 
(necessity,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  then  it  must 
be  consumed  at  an  increased  cost  of  25  per  cent. — the 
(precise  amount  of  duty  imposed  by  government. 
(This  fact,  we  have  already  seen,  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
'Clay.  Now,  sir,  UB*i  r  this  view  of  the  case,  I  can 
readily  perceive  the  benefits  of  the  duty  mmosed  by 


government  upon  imports  to  the  manufacturer  of 
similar  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  elevate  the  point  of  competition  between 
the  domestic  and  foreign  article  25  per  cent.  To 
illustrate:  if  the  production  of  a  bale  of  foreign  cloth 
cost  $65,  and  its  transportation  into  the  United  States 
cost  $10,  the  price  of  the  article  in  our  market  would 
be  $75;  and  if  there  was  no  duty  imposed  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  competition  between  the  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  article  would  commence  at  that  figure;  but  if 
the  government  lay  a  duty  on  the  foreign  article  of 
$25,  competition  would  begin  at  $100  instead  of 
§75;  and  thus  the  manufacturer  of  the  domestic  article 
would  be  enabled  to  sell  his  cloth  at  an  increased 
price  of  $25. 

Sir,  if  the  modern  dogma  of  the  advocates  of  the 
protective  policy  be  true — viz:  that  high  duties  make 
low  prices — then  the  imposition,  by  the  government, 
of  a  duty  of  $25  upon  a  bale  of  cloth,  instead  of  ele¬ 
vating  the  point  of  competition  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  cloth  to  $1 00,  must  reduce  it  below  $75;- 
otherwise,  the  price  could  not  be  reduced  by  the 
duty.  Suppose  this  was  really  the  effect  of  the  duty: 
how  then,  I  ask,  would  the  imposition  of  that  duty 
protect  the  domestic  manufacturers  against  the  ruin 
of  foreign  competition?  I  leave  the  solution  of  this 
question  to  the  advocates  of  this  absurdity. 

I  have  said  that  the  second  proposition — viz:  that 
“duties  are  necessary  to  protect  our  manufactures 
against  the  ruin  of  foreign  competition” — is  untrue 
also.  Is  the  cost  of  producing  a  given  article  of  man¬ 
ufacture  greater  in  America  than  in  Europe?  If  so, 
for  what  reason?  We  are  told  labor  is  cheaper  there 
than  here.  I  admit  this  to  be  true.  But  upon  the 
other  hand,  provisions,  fuel,  and  the  raw  materials 
used  in  manufactures,  are  all  cheaper  here  than  in 
Europe.  Indeed,  for  a  supply  of  cotton — the  most 
important  material  of  European  manufacture — she 
is  dependent,  almost  exclusively,  upon  us:  and  at 
an  increased  price  for  the  raw  material  of,  at  least, 
10  per  cent.,  paid  in  commissions  for  forwarding  and 
freight  across  tlie  Atlantic. 

Machinery,  in  both  countries,  is  about  equal. 
The  energy,  skill,  and  enterprise,  of  the  Yankee,  is 
surpassed  by  none  on  earth. 

Now,  sir,  these  advantages  in  our  favor  are  im¬ 
portant,  and  compensate,  in  a  great  degree,  our 
manufacturers,  for  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  Europe.. 
But  there  is  another  item  of  charge,  reaching'tvery  ar¬ 
ticle  of  foreign  imports,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  difference  in  labor  be¬ 
tween  this  and  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  amount 
paid  in  freight  and  commissions  for  forwarding  goods 
from  Europe  to  America,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  entire  cost  of  foreign  imports. 

Here,  then,  sir,  is  protection,  afforded  without 
the  aid  of  legislation,  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
amounting  to  10  per  cent,  upon  his  entire  products. 

I  hold  that  this  would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  difference  of  labor  in  the  two  countries.  But  if 
it  will  not,  we  must  also  have  revenue  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  government. 

Those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  believe 
that  20  per  cent,  duty  would  raise  more  reveuue 
than  any  rate  above  that  point;  add  this  revenue  du¬ 
ty  to  the  amount  paid  for  freight^and  commissions, 
for  forwarding  goods  from  Europe  to  America,  and 
it  will  afford  protection  to  our  home  manufacturers 
of  30  per  cent,  upon  their  products.  Now,  sir, 
what  amount  of  their  products  do  the  manufactures 
pay  for  manual  labor ?  Will  any  one  assert  that  it 
amounts  to  cue-fourth?  No,  sir;  no  one  will  risk 
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Ills  veracity  upon  this  point.  If  it  does  not,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  manufacturer,  under  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent.,  is  paid  for  his  labor;  and  given  5  per  cent, 
in  addition,  with  the  other  advantages  already  al¬ 
luded  to.  Then  I  ask,  cannot  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer,  with  free  labor — that  is,  labor  which  costhim 
nothing — compete  successfully  with  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  who  pay  something  for  their  labor?  If 
they  can  do  so,  then  the  second  proposition  is  un¬ 
true  also.  If  they  cannot,  then  the  whole  system  of 
manufacturing  ought  to  be  abandoned,  as  above  the  I 
.ingenuity,  skdl,  and  economy  of  our  people.  Why, 
then,  are  duties  for  protection  demanded  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers?  When  was  it  that  cupidity  and  avarice 
were  satisfied?  If  you  were  to  concentrate  the  wealth 
of  Christendom  into  the  coffers  of  the  miser,  he 
would  still  desire  more;  not  for  the  means  of  ra¬ 
tional  enjoyment  or  happiness  which  it  affords  him, 
but  to  hoard  and  worship  it  as  the  god  of  his  idola-  i 
try.  So  it  is  with  the  manufacturer.  Who  is  now  | 
most  clamorous  for  protection,  writing  letters  eu¬ 
logizing  the  tariff  of  1842?  It  is  a  manufacturer 
supposed  to  be  worth  five  or  ten  millions  of  dollars; 
and  it  was  to  pamper  such  nabobs  as  he  that  the 
bill  of  1842  was  passed. 

Sir,  we  are  told  that  the  country  is  prosperous, 
happy,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  If  gentle¬ 
men,  by  the  word  “country,”  mean  the  manufac¬ 
turing  States,  I  admit  the  truth  of  the  remark;  but  if  { 
they  mean  the  whole  Union,  I  deny  it.  At  no  pe-  J 
rioa  of  our  history,  except  during  the  war,  have  the 
products  of  agriculture  brought  less;  and  at  no  pe¬ 
riod  have  the  people  been  more  oppressed,  unless  it 
was  when  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency  were 
combined  with  the  evils  of  legislation  to  depress 
them.  Even  in  1837  and  1838,  when  distress  and  I 
ruin  spread  over  the  land,  agricultural  products  j 
brought  a  better  price  than  now;  and  were  it  not  for  J 
the  strict  system  of  economy  which  that  crisis  in¬ 
troduced  among  our  people,  even  the  sound  circula-  j 
tion  which  we  now  have  could  not  save  them  from  | 
extreme  oppression.  How  ridiculous  it  is  for  reason-  | 
able  men  to  contend  that  high  taxes  can  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  or  add  to  the  prosperity  of  j 
the  country!  The  recipients  of  the  bounty  afforded  | 
by  the  imposition  of  the  tax  may  be  benefited,  I  ad-  j 
rnit;  but  those  who  pay  the  tax  cannot  be:  and  yet 
this  whig  dogma  is  daily  repeated  in  the  face  of  the 
Ration . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  charge  that  the  leading 
measures  of  whig  policy,  as  developed  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  programme  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the  first  session  of 
the  27th  Congress,  all  tend  to  exempt  capital  from 
the  burdens  of  government,  and  throw  it  upon  la¬ 
bor. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  under  the  system  of 
direct  taxation  adopted  by  the  States,  property  is 
taxed  for  the  payment  of  State  debts. 

We  have  also  seen  that,  under  the  indirect  system 
of  collecting  revenue  for  the  support  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  capital  does  not  pay  one  dollar  tax.  It  is  paid 
upon  consumption,  and  therefore  approximates  a 
poll  tax.  If,  then,  you  distribute  custom-house  rev¬ 
enue  to  pay  the  debts  due  by  the  States,  labor  is  taxed 
not  only  to  support  this  government,  but  to  pay  the 


debts  of  the  States  also.  Sir,  we  have  seen  that,  bj 
the  distribution  bill  of  the  27th  Congress,  the  whig, 
attempted  to  distribute  millions  of  revenue  (paid  foi 
the  Territories  of  Florida  and  Louisiana)  among  tin 
States  to  pay  those  debts,  for  the  payment  of  whicl 
the  property  of  those  States  is  justly  bound. 

Now,  sir,  disguise  all  these  schemes  as  you  may 
they  are  all,  when  understood,  nothing  more  nor  les: 
than  artfully-contrived  legislative  devices  to  exemp 
capital  from  all  the  burdens  of  government,  and  t< 
tax  labor  for  its  support.  Will  the  people  tolerah 
the  system?  I  hope  not.  And,  in  the  name  of  nr 
constituents,  by  whose  authority  I  speak  upon  thi 
floor,  I  protest  against  them.  In  their  name,  I  de 
mand  a  revenue  tariff  only,  acting  equally  upon  th 
rich  and  the  poor.  In  their  name,  I  demand  thatm 
more  revenue  should  be  collected  than  is  sufficient  t 
support  the  government,  economically  administered 
and  in  their  behalf,  and  in  my  own  name,  I  de 
nounce  that  foreign,  alien,  British  policy,  whicl 
seeks  to  transfer  all  the  burdens,  not  only  of  srtp 
porting  this  government,  but  of  paying  two  hundre 
millions  of  dollars  noic  due  by  the  States,  from  capita 
to  labor,  as  unjust,  impolitic,  and  unwise. 

Sir,  a  few  words  in  reference  to  myself,  and  I  hav 
done.  No  man,  at  this  day  of  privilege  and  monop 
oly,  can  advocate  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  labor 
er,  and  resist  the  tricks  and  schemes  of  a  contempt! 
ble  upstart  aristocracy  of  incorporated  and  assoc! 
ated  wealth  to  exempt  themselves  from  taxatior 
without  incurring  all  of  the  odium  of  this  privilege 
class;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  to  escape  th 
unenviable  reputation  of  being  a  demagogue.  L< 
it  be  remembered,  however,  that  I  ask  no  exemptio 
of  the  laboring  classes  from  their  legitimate  burden 
of  government. 

Whilst  I  resist  all  systems  of  revenue,  by  whic 
the  wealthy  are  taxed  lighter  than  the  poor,  I  woul 
resist  with  equal  firmness  any  system  of  raisin 
revenue,  by  which  the  poorer  classes  of  the  peopl 
would  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Ur 
der  our  beautiful  system  of  government,  no  dis 
tinction  founded  upon  wealth  exists;  perfect  equalit  | 
in  all  civil  and  political  rights  is  the  chief  element  c 
its  strength  and  in  its  beauty.  It  is,  therefore,  th 
duty  of  all  classes  to  pay  a  just  proportion  into  th 
national  treasury  for  the  support  of  government. 

Equality  of  taxation  between  the  respective  clas; 
es  of  society  is  all  that  I  demand.  This  is  justice- 
stern  inflexible  justice:  openly,  you  dare  not  refus | 
it;  but  secretly  and  covertly  you  deprive  us  of  i 
It  is  by  authority  of  the  laboring  men  of  my*distri< 
that  I  am  privileged  to  speak  upon  this  floor.  Fo 
this  privilege  I  fell  a  becoming  gratitude;  and  n 
consideration  could  induce  me  to  be  silent  whe 
their  rights  are  endangered.  To  none  but  my  cor 
stituents  am  I  responsible;  nor  do  I  desire  to  b 
so.  As  to  the  powers  of  government,  so  far  as  the 
affect  me  individually,  I  despise  them.  And  as  t 
the  offal  which  may  be  collected  from  the  sewer 
of  government  patronage,  I  scorn  it.  Independent 
am  of  all  these  considerations;  and  in  the  discharg 
of  my  official  duty,  I  bow  only  to  Gad.  and  to  hi 
attributes 


